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An Estimate of Dr. W. J. Dawson | 


There is a gentleness in Mr. Dawson’s | 
manner which impresses one favorably. | 
It is winsome and attractive. At the | 
same time there is evidence that he is | 
sure of himself, self-possessed, confident 
of his position when he speaks or acts. 
He is a picture of health, and his frequent 
meetings, continuing long and kept late 
with his work of speaking, do not appear 
es ‘wae wearied him to a very great ex- 

ent. 

He exhibits a steady good cheer, even 
when his expectations have not been met. 
One is impressed with his evident sin- 
cerity and earnestness. He means to 
convince and to win. He is convinced 
himself, and so he seeks to bring others 
to the truth. Mr. Dawson is not an evan- 
gelist after the order of the swift speaker 
with exaggerated utterances; but rather 
he is calm and steady, not a fire of kin- 
dlings, but one of glowing coals not to be 
quenched. He is sometimes humorous, 
but he tells no funny stories and never 
sets the audience in a roar of laughter. 
He has none of the tricks which some- 
times are used. He pictures no harrow. 
ing scenes of death or of pain to get the 
people stirred up and weeping. He tells 
of men and women who have given them- 
selves to Christ in heroic, self-sacrificing 
service to mankind, people who have 
acted deliberately and determinedly, not 
on sudden impulse. 

Mr. Dawson has a spirit of gentle per- 
suasiveness, breathing a strong convic- | 
tion and a deep experience, a real spirit u- 
ality, and drawing one to follow Christ 
more closely, if already his follower, into 
the deeper life of self-denial, cru¢ifixion | 
of the old self, to sacrifice to God for 
man, to service such as that which Jesus | 
rendered. Listening to this speaker, or 
even reading his published sermons, one 
feels that he is gaining an acquaintance 
with a rare soul, a rounded character, a | 
man who has found Christ a living | 
Saviour and Friend, personal and ever | 
present.—The Homiletic Monthly. 





| December 16. JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD. 











Communion 


Sets 





| 
| 
ow THE DESIGN and man- §| 
ufacture of Individual || 
Communion Sets in Sterling 
Silver, the Gorham Company 
has applied the best facilities 
at its command. The wide- 
spread preference for this 
form of administering the 
sacrament, has been met by 
us with a series of beauti- 
ful communion set designs, 
illustrations of which we 
shall be pleased to forward 
upon application. 





Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Sixth St., New York 








The Gorham Co. | 
| 





| August 5. FALSE EXCUSES. 
| August 12. THE PARABLE OF THE TWO SONS. 
August 19. THE JUDGK, THE PHARISEK, AND THE PUBLICAN. 


| September 2. BARTIMAUS AND ZACCH-X%US. 


| December 2. JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


_Peloubet’s Notes ; , . 


'as for those of older classes. 
|teach the Beginners’ Course. 
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Monday Club Sermons 


On the Sunday School Lessons for 1906 


Thirty first series. Pp. 380, $1.25. Special holiday price £1.00 postpaid. These sermons 
are particularly suggestive to Bible “class teachers and often bring out points of interest and 
practical teaching that are not suggested in other lesson helps. Whatever else you have 
you witl find the Monday Club Sermons helpful. It supplements others but does not dupli- 
cate them. The following are the subjects and the authors. 


FIRST QUARTER 


January 7. THE SHEPHERDS FIND JESUS. 
January 14. THE WISE-MEN FIND JESUS. Rev. 
Jabuary 2L. THe Boy JEsvus. Rev. William A. Knight. 
January att THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. Rev William E. Barton, D. D. 
February 4. THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, D. - 
February 11. Jesus CALLING FISHERMEN. Rev. Edwin H. Byip 

February 18. A DAY OF MIKACLES IN CAPERNAUM Rev. Addison P. Foster, ‘D. 
February 25. JEsus’ POWER TO FORGIVE. Albert W. Hitchcock. 
March 4. JESUS TELLS WHO ARE BLESSED. “Rev. Frederick H. Fag e. 
March 11. THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER. Rev. William R. Campb: Dal, 
March 18. REVIEW. Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell. 
March 25. TEMPERANCE LESSON. Rev. John E. Tuttle, D. D. 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 
Edward M. Noyes. 





SECOND QUARTER 
Rev. Samuel L. Loomis, D. D. 
Rev. cherie R. Brown. 
Rev. David O. Mears, pb. oy 


April 1. THE Two FOUNDATIONS. 

April 8. JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 

Apnl15. JESUs’ POWER OVER DISEASE AND DEATH. 
April 22. JEsUS THE SINNER’S FRIEND. Rev. George E. Hall, D. 
April 29. THE PARARLE OF THE SOWER. Rev. William E. Berong. 
May 6. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. Rev. Edwin H. Byin 
May 13. A FIERCE DEMONIAC HEALED. Rev. George R. Leavitt ‘D: 
May 20. DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock. 


May 27. FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. Rev. Frederick H. Page 
June 3. THE GENTILE WOMAN’S FAITH. Rev Meany E. Griffis, D. D. 
amuel ©. Bushnell. 


June 10. PETER’S GREAT CONFESSION. Rev. 
June 17. THE TRANSFIGURATION. : Rev. setbest H. Currier, D. D. 
THIRD QUARTER 

July 1. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. Rev. a may | L. Loomis, D. D. 
July 8. THE DUTY OF FORGIVENESS. Rev. Edward M. Noyes. 
July 15. THE Goop SAMARITAN. Rev. William A. Knight. 
July 22. Jesus TEACHING HOW TO PRAY. Rev. David O. Mears, D. D. 
July 29. Jesus DINES WITH A PHARISEE. Rev. Allen E. Cross. 
Rev. Howard A. Brid c 
Rev. Charles M. Southgate. 
Rev DeWitt S. Clark, D. D. 
Rev. Willard Scott, D. D. 
Rev. William R. Campbell. 
Rev. Charles R. Brown. 
Rev. Charles L. Noyes. 


oa 


August 26. THE RICH YOUNG RKULER. 


September 9. JESUS ENTERS JERUSALEM IN TRIUMPH. 
September 16. JESUS SILENCES THE PHARISEES AND SADDUEES. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


October 7. THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. Rev. David Gregg, D 
October 14. THE TEN VIRGINS. Rey. Edward Mott 
October 21. THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. Rev. Wiltiam E. Strong. 
October 28. JESUS ANOINTED IN BETHANY. Rev. ba a a E. Hall, D. D. 
November 4. THE LORD’S SUPPER. Rev. Allen E. Cross. 
November 11. JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. Rev. Edwin H. Byington. 
November 18. JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS. Rev. Charles M. Southgate. 
November 25. THE WORLD’Ss TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. ae DeWitt S. Clark, D. D. 
Rev. Frederick H. Page 

Rev. Edward N. Packard, D. 
Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell: 
Rev. Charles L. Noyes. 


December 9. JESUS ON THE CROSS. 


December 23. JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN. 

WE ALSO SELL 
$1.00 postpaid 
50 cts. postpaid 


75 cts. per year 
25 cts. postpaid 


| Arnold’s Practical Commentary on the Lessons 
| Pell’s Pocket Notes Monthly . ‘ : ; 
Torrey’ s Vest Pocket Commentary . 

Hurlbut’ s Superintendents’ Helper, Vest Pocket 


Size . ‘ : : ; ‘ , . 25cts. postpaid 





THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


And Sunday School Outlook 


Is the best all around help on the Sunday-school lessons. It 
is scholarly yet practical. It takes up the lesson from various 
standpoints, having a department for Primary Teachers as well 
It also has helps for those who 


But it is more than a help on the lessons. It is a magazine 


devoted to Sunday-school interests, teachings, methods, practical 
plans, ete. 
/most experienced 
'should take it for these articles alone apart from its value as a 


Among its contributors are some of the ablest and 
instructors in the country. Every teacher 


lesson help. 
IT COSTS ONLY 50 CENTS PER YEAR AND A SAMPLE IS FREE 
TO ANY TEACHER 


Everything needed for the successful conduct of a Sunday schoolin the 
way of books, records, requisites, lesson helps, etc., wherever published 
or advertised can always be obtained by ordering of * 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 


By the author of ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis.”’ 
Richly illustrated by JoseEPpH PENNELL. 


“*An ideal book about Venice.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s 
A Self-Supporting Home 


“The book is unique and especially valuable and 
simple for beginners.”’— Boston Herald. 


Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt’s 
The Work of Preaching 


A book for the class-room and study on preaching 
as a living message. 


Pres. Henry C. King’s 


Rational Living 
By the author of ‘‘ Religion and the Social Con- 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s 
Jesus Christ and the Christian 


Character. By the author of “ Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question.” 


From the Macmillan Company’s Holiday List 


Two Volumes in a box, $5 00 net (carriage extra). 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 


sciousness,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12c.). 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 11c.). 


Send for a copy (free) of the new Christmas Catalogue of Books Suitable for Gifts 


“ee THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Nii 


Mr. Samuel Isham’s 
History of American Painting 


Handsomely bound in red and gold, uniform with 
Taft’s ‘*Sca!pture.”’ With many illustrations in 
photogravure and half-tone. 


Cloth, imperial Svo, in a box, $5.00 net (carriage extra). 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s 
New Creations in Plant Life 


** By far the most a account we pos yet 
seen of Burbank’s successful work.—N. Y. Even- 


ing Post. z 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Mc. Ernest Ingersoll’s 
An Island in the Air 


A thrilling tale of adventure in the “ mesa” coun- 
try in the days of the Santa Fé trail. 


Colored frontispiece and many drawings. $1.50. 


Mr. Jack London’s 
Tales of the Fish Patrol 


“Crisp, highly seasoned stories of the open.” 
—Record-Herald. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Max Nordau’s 


The Dwarf’s Spectacles 
And other fairy tales. Translated by Mary J. 


SAFFORD. 
Cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 
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$2.00 


with January, 1906. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











New Ycar’s Gift 


Will carry it for a year to some friend, if not now a 


well as many others, will be favored with it in the coming year.” 


We have many other like testimonials. 
Subscriptions sent now will be sure to commence Jesus today. Sunday school teachers are pre- 


The Congregationalist 


ise LT -sWORTH ising 


Why Not Send Now ? Worthfield hymnal 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


ITS SS 33s GOOD 
U Ss E DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Yorthfleld Schools*’ on every copy sold. 
CLoru BounpD, $25 per 100, 80c. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to * * earnes st Cann teen Wd 





@ 4 : 
Pub’ lished by the publishers of the famous Hymas,”” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York. or "thieaee 
Fer Sale y Cong. a  S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 





BY MARCARET E. SANCSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings,82 net (postage 17cts.) 
MOFFAT, YARD & Co., NEW YORK 


An Appropriate Christmas 
or New Year’s Gift 


Steps Christward 














subscriber, or for 15 months to a Home Missionary. Counsels for Young Christians 

Here is what one missionary says: By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 
“The paper has been very helpful since you have been send- Holiday book buyers in search of the a 

ing it and I hope the missionary fund will so increase that I, as books to put into the hands of earnest an 


ambitious young persons are not overlooking 
this little volume, which seeks to explain the 
Christian life simply and attractively to those 
who hardly know just what it is to follow 


senting it to their pupils, and a New York 
minister writes that he has obtained eight to 
put into the hands of friends. 

Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 








The Pilgrim Press 











New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Week of Prayer Topics, 1906 | Our Benevolent Societies 





e 
PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE BOSTON Earning Nattonal 
7 +" ’ reo 

ee . piuanoan en tag nage mo Lana Foumep 
GENERAL SUBJECT: THE PRAYERS OF JESUS Pin-Money Ww exis m, dreamer, Joun G Hosmer, 1 Publishing and 
Pure asin Agent. Office . New York, Fourth Ave, 

Jan. 7. Prayer in Our Lord’s Life. and Twenty-second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
2 Sane One woman made $1810 | | gourth Sre-snd Mind Se New Yorks Mr Willan 
an. ¥. Entire Devotion. B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
Jan. 10. Preparation for Work. last year doing easv work tions and all correspondence relating to estates Rn sy 


Jan.11. Intercession for Men. ou => out Be Recrgtary; itev, Washi fon ‘Choate, 


. D. D., to: Secr 
Jan. 12. Social Righteousness. for | HE Lapies’ Home D. B.. Corresponding Sevteleres Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
cretary 


‘ fate 
Jan. 13. The Lord’s Supper. a fy ' 
¥ ; OURNAL and THE Satur- THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ryo topics are printed in full with a number J f Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
of Scriptural references in The Congregationalist pay Eveninc Post. She United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 


and in the West,among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
Office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 


i ’ Salle St. Donati be sent to either of the above 
did not have to work nearly oflcen Gr tor, W Haband, freagurer, Vourth Ave: Au8 


Handbook.) 


TOPICS SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL 





enty-second St., New York Cit 
ALLIANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES so hard as some women do pproericniscn iin inate SOCIETY, 
iJ 
Jan. 7. Sermons—The Spirit and the Fire. to earn half that. fi Richards, 1. D., Secretary parev. £: Hl. Cobb, DD, 
‘* He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire.” ™ Secretary 2% Chases cea a » Treasurer, 108 
Jan, 8. Believers Purified and Quickened. There is no chance about ak aioe tat ann a va ions Gover 
Jan. 9. The Church Wholly Renewed in the ° , tio: ; ip Revs H. Wikoff, 
Love of Christ. 1t. s ou are sure of what pS C. A. Building. 8 Sab Frathese cal, , Field Secre- 
Jan.10. The Unsaved Aroused to Seek Salva- 
ou earn; an each m 5p 0 OC EDUCATION SOOIETY (includ 
tion. y ’ d onth goumas Rew Wen: Daasesen Ocuianes). Scholarships 
Jan. 11. Society Evangelized. you can get a money prize tional Colleges ‘and Academies in seventeen, states. 
Jan.12. Missions Reinspired and Re-enforced. : a Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Jan. 13. All Mankind Redeemed, Restored. besides. SS. See Cee Cae een | Tg my 
Jan. 14. Sermons—Conditions of Blessing. ton; 151 51 Washington st., Chicago, fil ‘ 
Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse.” The Curtis Publishing Company THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 


(Lists of these topics may be obtained from Dr. A LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wii- 
Leander Chamberlain, The Chelsea, New York.) E 54 Arch St., Philadelphia ae Ske Bn a K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 

ry Departmen f eustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson t by libraries and other nec- 
ee ee a a : _________. | essary literature to new and needy schools eet: 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of th 


—— are Bn ye | by sepee —— —_ — 

e117 } é usiness Departmen’ con ons from churches. 

Halt a Million in Charity hat oes Sunday — and individuals go directly for mission- 
ai wee. 

ness Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 

One of the most generous supporters of . e aa je ablishes Tne Congrepationalst seaal Che-aaiines 

denominational enterprises, as well as a large Wortd, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and myn 

. . . ‘ school papers, books for Sunday school and home - 

giver to various institutions, was the late ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 

schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 


George W. Coburn, formerly identified with well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
Park Street Church. After his death his Stand for itiaes annual appropriations. Orders tor books and 


. A <n it makes annual appro riations. Orders for books an 
widow exhibited the same liberal spirit, and Crag. Pub tor pert odicals should be sent to th 


those toon Ohio and all states 





























Boston Ycung Women’s Christian Association.. 10;000 100 Copies 25 Cents 


Instructive District Nur: ing Association, Boston 10 ‘000 
Mt. Hermon School for Boys. =< 10; 000 


Massachusetts and Boston 


now that she has just passed away a large east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
* 
portion of her estate is devoted to charity. LIBERTY, INTELLIGENCE, Western states to 176 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, il 
Besides many personal gifts, she remembered FELLOWSHIP, EFFICIENCY : 
these institutions as follows: | S{ATIONAL, Consett, MnLETERIAL, BELTED BUND, 
} 

Sa, A Little Leaflet for the Times he Congregational Uhurehes of the United States.”’) 
jeanne ee en sioapteat oes 875,000 : Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
American Board................., : 30000 | A condensed, comprehensive, incisive state- from ehurehes, individuals and by bequest, President, 
Phillips Academy, Andover............. --- 40,000 | ment of the distinctive characteristics of mod- | Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secre ev. Wm. A. Rice, 
Andover Home for Aged.......................... 25,000 | : 4 D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St. - YY: ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Town of Andover, for memorial hall and li- | ern Congregationalism. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

MOM enero ns aakecseeeon pes annes 25,000 | 2 
Lawrence City Hospital..................... :.. 25,000 | 2, ane BoSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
iia Gavan Industriai Institute...... Ba | Circulate it in 1838. er, Geo, Gould’ ilexander, MeKonss e, D. Da; 
ASE E Oe 25,000 | asurer, Geo. rresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky ereccovess care senascan SOOT The Sunday School C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
Free Christian Church, Andover........... cesses 10,000 | A Congre thes poche’ ty d Sted to th material, social 
Abbot Academy Fg REY Res 10.000 The Young People’s Society moral an religions we we fare of seamen of all nations, 
s IORI. y e churches of New England. 
Boston Young Men’s Christiau Association...... 16 4000 The Congregational Churches Bequest should be yA, pay: abl ble to the Boston Sea- 
h dnere A . Goltene DENIES sscupcrcagnas + fia ‘ 20,000 } The Congregational Home —e b oes oe from churches 
Kindergarten for the Biind, Hoston..--......°... Tav000 | See ee 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society, Boston........ 10,000 | 10 Copies 5 cents; 25 Copies 10 Cents; 
Os |) (Rs ae eae 10,000 | 
| 
| 
| 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY BOCERES, 








Boston Children’s Friend Society..............-. 6,000 | : P - No 609 Co egational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Total $490 000 The Di la rim Press Secre v Joshua Coit, Treasurer. ‘ 
Too Uri eee 90, THE pr eta BoARD OF PASTORAL Supr- 

| 14 Beacon Street, Boston. PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 

tion, offers its services to churches desi pastors or 


ul pit Pin in Massachusetts and in other states. 
Pe Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


se 7. es 
Bo. #” MINISTERIAL AID, Boston . = 
Give Inspiration quenispolieited in thinname, ‘Sena gifs t A/G Sta 
r, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
t oa B oO RE Samrien. 6 603 Congregational House 
a THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 


Nenmeat aed ceppert ot Inrecaniiga’ Congregaiens! 
me up 

j d ‘bs. 
By Giving Him to Read William Byron Forbush’s New Book Churches and Sunday Schools # in Boston and it suburbe 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF CHRIST 9) en ont 





WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 car. 
W!tH the same vividness and movement that is found in the favorite juvenile pg oe use. _ Miss, Sarah Louise Day, ners ; 
biographies of popular heroes the author portrays the heroic Jesus. He is seen oc QMAN'S Home MISSIONARY AssogtaTION, Room 


playing the games of boys; camping out with the fishermen; sailing the lake in the Venere ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 


se s L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND sogumer of Bos- 


storm; braving the enmity of the mighty; dying like a soldier for a holy cause. The 
book is dramatic; made of short sentences, crisp descriptions, plenty of dialogue; it has ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 


poetry, even humor. It approaches the Divine Jesus through human greatness. It will Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


be read and reread not only by boys but by girls and grown-up people. We believe it 
will become a juvenile classic. The book is supplied with interesting notes on Oriental 


customs and places which will commend it to Sunday-school teachers, especially A x k Y § R it d 
for use in the lessons for 1906, which are for the entire year upon the life of Christ. hy 00 0u be bviewe 
A HANDSOME BOOK WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS i 
It is a striking and handsome volume, printed on first-class paper, with large t in this or wed other — oe ee 


wide margins, and having a beautiful cover design in colors. Besides the eight ee may always be secured at as low a price 
tions from celebrated paintings there is a clear map of the country where Christ lived. 
as anywhere in the country from 


i12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 320 Pages. $1.25, net; by mail, $1 37 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK The Pilgrim Pr a aetna. Booeon 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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SNEEZE AND BLow, but you can’t get perma- 
nent relief from catarrh unless you purify your blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla does this, soothes and heals 
the inflamed surfaces, removes all scrofulous taints, 
and cures catarrh. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


UNIQUE BELL INFORMATION.—Now is the time 
to avail yourself of the opportunity to secure a high- 
grade, first-class bell at a low price. The C. 8. Bell 
Company at Hilisboro, O., are offering their cele- 
brated Steel Alloy Bells at special prices. Any 
church or school needing a bell will do well to write 
to this old-established concern. They will send you 
one of their artistic catalogues full of bell informa- 
tion and also a unique plan which will aid greatly 
in raising the amount to purchase the bell. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR TO CALIFOR- 
NIA. —Exclusively first-class tour under the auspi- 
ces of the Tourist Department, Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Northwestern Line, leaves Chicago, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 7, spending the disagreeable portions of 
February and March in the land of sunshine and 
flowers. $350 includes all expenses, railway fare, 
sleeping-cars, meals in dining-cars and hotel ex- 
pense. Service first-class in every respect. Itin- 
eraries and full particulars on application. S. A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 Clark Street, and 120 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





REDUCED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS.— Via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, account meeting American As- 
sociation for Advancement of Science. On account 
of the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at New Orleans, La., Dec. 
29 to Jan. 4, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to New Orleans from all 
stations on its lines at greatly reduced rates. Tick- 
ets will be sold and good going Dec. 26, 27 and 28, 
and will be good for return passage until Jan. 6, 
inclusive, when properly validated by agent of 
terminal line at New Orleans. A _ stop-over at 
Washington will be permitted in both directions 
within the transit limit on tickets reading through 
that city. For particulars concerning specific rates 
and other information, consult nearest Ticket 
Agent. 


REBOUND HYMNALS 


At Half-Price 


We have the following hymn-books in 
stock, taken in exchange for The Pilgrim 
Hymnal, and rebound by us with leather 
backs and cloth sides, titles stamped in 
gold on the back. The covers being new 
and the books complete, though showing 
signs of use, churches needing more books 
will find these practically as good as new 
for replenishing their supply until they 
are ready to exchange for The Pilgrim 
Hymnal. 














Laudes Domini. 100 without readings, 
price, new, $1.35. Our price, 65 cts. 
160 of same with readings, price, new, 
$1.45. Our price, 75 cts. 


Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir, 
without Readings. 75 copies, Price, 
new, $1.00. Our price, 50 ets. 


In Excelsis, with Psalter. 50 copies. 
Price, new, $1.45. Our price, 80 ets. 


Church Hymnary, with Psalter. Edited 
by Smith. 15 copies. Price, new, $1.50. 
Our price, 75 cts. 


Songs for the Sanctuary, without Read- 
ings. 100 copies. Price, new, $1.60. 
Our price, 75 cts. each. 


Other books, second-hand, not rebound 
but in fair condition, at lower rates. 
Write us before buying any hymn-books. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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year’s subscription 
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@ A handsome subscription 
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bers sent to you to give at 
Christmas,—and a full year’s 
numbers from January, 1906, 
go direct. $3.00. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. Cc. O. DAY. 
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. Seaman’s Friend and 

* Contributions to sustain it p~ + are solicited, and 
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the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., Pr 
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Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
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other makes, taken in ———— Send postal for list. 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Keliable Piamber, or tinsmith, who wishes to 
make a change will find it to his advantage to communi- 
cate with 0. H. Northrop, East Hampton, Long Island, 
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eral decorating and act as Salesman in rush hours; state 
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ew York. 


Private Gecvetees. om single ma} preferred, er 200, 
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care The Congregationalist, Bosto: 


Wanted, in the home of a clergyman and his wife in 
Framingham, Mass.,a Protestant woman about 35 to 45 
ears old, of good health and thorough respectability, 
do general housework. House with every modern 
convenience. Such a one will find a pleasant home. 
ddress A. W. M., Box 206, Framingham, Mass. 


Cash Paid for meaeeee's Lectures, Beacon Lights 
of History, Century Dictionary, New heyy En- 
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Larned’s Ready Reference, Americana, Century Library 
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EADERS of The Congregationalist will be inter- 
ested to know that St. Abigail of the Pines, by 
William Allen Knight, has had the largest advance 
sale of any book ever published by the Pilgrim 
Press. 
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WHATSOEVER I COMMANDED YOU: AND LO, I AM WITH 
YOU ALWAYS, EVEN UNTO THE END 
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Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 
Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 
nominational institutions and work 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 


Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application 
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CANDY BOXES 


For Christmas Trees, Etc. 


Dozens of kinds in plain and fancy 
shapes. Bells, mail-boxes, pyramids, 
chimneys, red bricks for fireplaces, etc. 
Prices, $1.50 to $3.00 per 100. Send 10 
cents for samples. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 





The Logbook of 
the Captain’s Clerk 


By JOHN S. SEWALL 


Professor /meritus Bangor Theological Seminary 


Adventures during a four years’ cruise in 
the China Seas, including the Perry Expedi- 
tion and the Opening of Japan. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, Bromfield Street, and 
THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORE, Beacon Street 











WHY CO WEST OR SOUTH 
AT GREAT EXPENSE and 
with all the attending vicissitudes 
of travel, climate and hotel life, 
when near at hand may be found § 
such comfort and unrivaled facilities 
as are offered the patrons of THE 
SANITARIUM at Clifton Springs, 
i ee 

This famous Health Resort enjoys 
a world-wide reputation for its home- 
like comforts and the excellency of 3 
the service rendered to seekers after 
health or rest by its staff of physi- 
cians, trained nurses and attendants 

«T@ those seeking ‘A HAVEN OF 


equaled. 





The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 





RE ST” for the winter, we extend special features that will not be found elsewhere, and we 
invite your correspondence and inspection. Our rates are most liberal and our service is un- 


Write for Booklet “A” and particulars. 
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Event and Comment 


In Next Week’s Number 


First Aid in Seeking a Pastor, by Amos R. 
Wells. 

The Negro in the New Southwest, by Booker 
T. Washington. 

The Professor’s Chair, by Henry Churchill 
King. 

My Yesterdays—a poem, by Ellen Hamlin 
Butler. 

What Shall We Think About, by Frances J. 
Delano. 

An Editorial Review of the Year 1905. 





A Christmas Wish 


A Christmas that puts first things first, 
spirit before symbol and Christ before Santa 
Claus; that hallows the home and transfigures 
the face and consecrates both self and pocket- 
book to the loving service of others; a Christ- 
mas that through its great good tidings brings 
strength to bear our burdens, balm to soothe 
our sorrow, inspiration to glorify our labor 
and poise for our sometimes harassed souls; 
a Christmas that reminds us of the beautiful 
old stories of the Magi and the shepherds and 
the choir of angels, and that transforms our 
hearts into living mangers, cradling anew 
the eternal, inexhaustible, Christ-begetting, 
world-transforming love-spirit of the Father 
—may this Christmas, good friends—this 
merry, blessed, Christ-filled Christmas—be 
yours!— Henry Hallam Tweedy. 





HE INGERSOLL LECTURE on Im- 
mortality was given at Harvard last 
week by Professor Ostwald, the eminent 
Leipsic University in- 
Personal Immor- vostigator and authority 
tality Denied : P 
onorganicchemistry. He 
did not rise to his opportunity, view- 
ing it from his own standpoint, for there 
are certain new discoveries and theories 
of matter, of spirit and of energy, which, 
if used aright in dealing with such a 
theme, might have made it a very valu- 
able discourse (and later a book). As 
for his main position, denying personal 
immortality and resting satisfied in the 
thought. that the race bids fair to be im- 
mortal and that one should be satisfied 
with doing all one can to better the race 
and thus, and thus only, live on, that 
does not meet the deeper cravings of the 
human spirit or accord with the implica. 
tions of the noblest philosophy of the 
day, or the facts of Jesus’ career or his 
teachings. Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent 
British physicist, speaks with quite a dif- 
ferent tone. It is worth considering what 
the effect of such discourses as Professor 
Ostwald’s and Dr. Osler’s—among recent 
lectures on this foundation—have on the 
plastic minds of youth, and how they 
militate against the work of the clergy 
and the Church. Both the Boston Her- 
ald and Transcript, the former editorially 
and the latterin a caustic communication 
from a Christian clergyman, have done 


well to raise the issue whether Harvard’s 
and the community’s spiritual interests 
are best conserved by the policy under 
which this fund is now being adminis- 
tered. 


HILE CONGRESS works outa solu- 
tion of the commanding issue now 
before it and the country, namely, the de- 
gree and method of Fed- 
cakteedes eral control of railway 
Traitic Privileges tates, the President, 
Attorney-General Moody 
and his district attorneys throughout the 
country are pressing steadily and sys- 
tematically for prosecution and convic- 
tion of railways and shippers who have 
violated the present statute law forbid- 
ding special rates in the form of rebates 
to favored shippers. Attorney-General 
Moody last week issued and published 
broadcast orders to his subordinates 
throughout the country to give special 
attention to this matter; and Federal 
juries in Philadelphia and Kansas City 
simultaneously with this general order 
from Mr. Moody brought in indictments 
last week against railway officials and 
prominent shippers. If under present 
law it shall be shown that railway offi- 
cials and shippers can be convicted and 
punished in any adequate way, with some- 
thing more than nominal fines, and if the 
traffic corporations and business men of 
the country can be taught that the days 
of special privileges and evasion of law 
are over, the pressure on Congress for 
new legislation will lessen in tension 
somewhat, though not to the extent of 
inducing cessation of the demand for 
extension of Federal authority. That is 
something which cannot be diverted, as 
the wiser railway administrators see; and 
they are turning to co-operate with the 
Administration in so shaping the new 
law as to conserve their larger and final 
interests, which they see in the last analy- 
sis rest on the good will and confidence of 
the people. 


Federal Law 


HE RESIGNATION from the New 

York Life Company’s vice-presidency 
of Mr. George W. Perkins, who still seems 
to be persona grata with the 
firm of J. Pierpont Morgan & 
Co., relieves a strained situa- 
tion. This insurance company at last 
has appointed a committee of investi- 
gation and housecleaning. Testimony 
taken by the New York Legislative Com- 
mittee last week from officials of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., revealed an astounding 
amount of lapsed industrial insurance, 
and a vast difference between its receipts 
and its payments to policyholders. Pres- 
ident Dryden of this company, also 


Insurance 
and Politics 


United States senator from New Jersey’ 
admitted large payments to the Republi- 
can party’s treasury during recent presi- 
dential campaigns, including the last. 
The earlier this party’s titular head and 
the chairman of the last campaign, Mr. 
Cortelyou, now a member of the Cabinet, 
make some explanation of facts recently 
disclosed the better.—Testimony given 
during the past week before this same in- 
vestigating committee by Mr. Ryan who 
purchased control of the Equitable Com- 
pany from Mr. Hyde and then placed it 
in the hands of three trustees, and by Mr. 
E. H. Harriman, the railway promoter and 
speculator, shows very clearly that Mr. 
Harriman counted on his influence at 
Albany with New York State officials and 
on their dependence on him, to frighten 
Mr. Ryan into concessions at the time of 
the transfer of the Equitable Company, 
which threats, however, failed to affect 
Mr. Ryan. The deeper this probe goes 
the clearer it becomes that ‘‘bossism’”’ in 
politics, and ‘“‘graft’’ in ‘‘high finance”’ 
have co-operated at Albany and in the 
metropolis to pillage trust funds. State 
inspection of insurance companies has 
been a farce so far as the policy holder’s 
interests were concerned, and legislation 
favorable to insurance company oflicial’s 
perquisites has been easily obtainable— 
at a price. 


HE RESIGNATION of Rev. Dr. 
John Gordon, president of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., is in the 
hands of the board of 
The President trustees, and a special 
of Howard Uni- . 
versity Resigns Meeting has been called 
for Dec. 21 to consider it. 
Dr. Gordon came to the university two 
and a half years ago from the presidency 
of Tabor College, Iowa. As a lifelong 
friend and connection by marriage with 
Dr. Teunis Hamlin of the Church of the 
Covenant and president of the board 
of trustees, who was responsible for 
his coming, he was cordially received 
by trustees, faculty and students. He 
took possession of the attractive house 
built for the late President Rankin, and 
his salary was increased twenty-five per 
cent. over that of his predecessor. But 
his previous experiences had not fitted 
him for the peculiar tasks that he had 
undertaken; he was not tactful in his 
methods with the faculty or the students, 
nor successful in winning funds or in- 
fluence for the university. No charges 
are made as to his moral character, but 
the dissatisfaction of students, patrons 
and friends, has for the past year been 
increasingly manifest. Last spring a 
paper signed by many students and in- 
fluential colored people was presented to 
the board of trustees, charging the presi- 
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dent, among other things, with incom- 
petence and lack of sympathy, and asking 
for an investigation. A sub-committee 
was appointed to look over affairs, with 
President Gallaudet of the National Col- 
lege for the Deaf, as its chairman. The 
students learned that the president of the 
university had, at a meeting of this sub- 
committee held a few days ago, misrepre- 
sented them, claiming that he had their 
respect and affection. The next day at 
chapel, the only place where they meet 
the president, as he gives no instruction, 
after a general commotion, including 
hissing, about one-fourth the number 
present walked out. By an odd coinci- 
dence, the hymn sung that day began, 
‘*Master, the tempest is raging.”’ 

The duration and character of the dis- 
order has been considerably exaggerated 
in the daily papers. But of course it was 
an act of open rebellion, utterly wrong 
and not to be condoned. For it the of- 
fenders were severely reprimanded by the 
several deans. All the students came 
back to their classes and no further out- 
break has occurred. The professors and 
instructors, both white and colored, have 
been alert and wise in holding the stu- 
dents, and it must be said that the latter, 
under much provocation, have for the 
most part been patient and self-con- 
trolled. The institution has prospered 
with the prosperity of the country, and 
under competent, tactful and experi- 
enced leadership, must go far beyond 
the highest hopes of its founders. Dr. 
Gordon’s resignation will undoubtedly be 
at once accepted, and his brief career be 
considered a misfit. It would be a grace- 
ful thing if, in considering a successor, 
the board of trustees, now largely com- 
posed of Presbyterians, should remember 
that Congregational brains and money 
have in the past been dominant forces at 
Howard University, and a president of 
that persuasion would be in keeping with 
its traditions. 


HE DAILY PORTION is the title of 

a column that has appeared in this 
paper weekly during the year, with the 
exception of the last four 
weeks, when the exceptional 
demands of our literary de- 
partment led us to omit it. We confess 
that we desired, through the omission, to 
test the attitude of our readers, and now 
we have abundant proof that the column 
is prized and used by a considerable num- 
ber. We are glad, therefore, to announce 
that the department will be resumed, 
beginning next week in season to syn- 
chronize with the Bible Readings in The 
Congregationalist Handbook for the first 
week of 1906. Letters of protest against 
its omission have come from all parts of 
the country, from business men, lawyers, 
doctors, housewives and many others, 
some of whom write as representatives 
of families, urging the restoration of the 
column. The most encouraging fact in 
connection with this correspondence is 
what it discloses with regard to the help- 
fulness of this column in maintaining 
family worship. Itis gratifying to learn 
that in so many homes this custom is 
still honored. A New Hampshire brother 
writes: ‘‘I have used the column with 
pleasure and profit in my family at morn- 
ing worship from its first insertion. I am 
unable to see how any family can go forth 
to the duties, dangers and temptations of a 


An Aid to the 
Deeper Life 
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day without first committing their way 
to the Heavenly Father’s protection and 
guiding.’”’ We. certainly desire to co- 
operate in the maintenance of this help 
to holy living, and we suggest that fami- 
lies to which the paper goes and which are 
not How sustaining daily worship begin or 
renew the custom. And why not utilize 
the help here at hand through this col- 
umn? Nothing more is required in the 
way of external aid. Even a prayer is 
given for those who shrink from extem- 
poraneous petition. Perhaps pastors will 
call attention to this fresh opportunity. 
But wait not, father or mother, for 
impulse from without. Nothing will 
sweeten and glorify life like a few mo- 
ments of common worship at the day’s 
beginning or close. 


HE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC has come 

to look upon Dr. E. E. Strong, edito- 
rial secretary of the American Board, as 
an expert of the first 
rank on missionary 
statistics, and the annual summary which 
he prepares with great painstaking is 
looked upon in all religious circles as an 
authority of the first rank. He has just 
concluded his yearly inquiry and after 
correspondence with missionary societies 
all over the world issues the results of the 
investigation. They show that there are 
6,003 male and 5,154 female missionaries, 
65,286 native laborers and 1,325,885 com- 
municants at 20,641 stations and outsta- 
tions. This is an increase during the past 
year of 103,732 communicants. There are 
901,112 persons under instruction. The 
total income of all societies in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and conti- 
nental Europe is $15,151,368; of those in 
the United States alone $7,060,701. A 
more explicit statement of the local dis- 
tribution of missionaries throughout the 
world and of the force and income at 
the disposal of each society is given in 
the American Board Almanac just issued. 


The Missionary Army 


N ANY CONSIDERATION of English 
politics from this time on, one fact 
must be borne in mind. The present 
Education Act was 

memes gama fastened on the neck 
of the English Non- 

conformists by an alliance of Irish 
Roman Catholic Nationalists with the 
English Tories or Conservatives and 
Church of England prelates. Under con- 
ditions and at times which suit English 
Nonconformist Liberals they will en- 
deavor to secure for Ireland such measure 
of devolved political power as policy may 
dictate; but these Nonconformists just 
now have an account of their own to settle 
with the State as it affects England’s own 
best interests, which they will not subor- 
dinate to any Irish program for Home 
Rule. If the Liberals win in the coming 
elections by a majority sufficient to per- 
mit the party leaders to be independent 
of the Irish Nationalist party, the reforms 
in school and church which the Liberal 
party stand for, will come to pass with 
less racial and religious friction than 
otherwise.——It is gratifying to find the 
Liberal press of Great Britain speaking 
such plain words now to certain of the 
party leaders, notably Lord Rosebery, as 
to the futility, and worse, of their appar- 
ent differences of opinion over Irish 
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Home Rule at this juncture, when the 
issues on which the parliamentary major- 
ity is to be won, if won at all, are edu- 
cational reform, reduction of national 
expenditure, and social amelioration. 


NE OF the acts for which President 

Roosevelt was most severely cen- 
sured by many of his friends, and justly, 
was his approval last year 
of the diversion of Indian 
tribal funds from their 
proper uses to the support of Roman 
Catholic schools. The report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Francis E. 
Leupp, issued last week, makes it evident 
that these funds are now sufliciently safe- 
guarded. No application for the appro- 
priation of tribal money to sectarian 
schools is considered unless the Attorney 
General has decided that the money is 
thus applicable. When an application is 
considered, it must show all the facts 
concerned in it, including evidence that 
each Indian signing the petition does this 
understanding what it means, that he is 
entitled to a certain ratable share in the 
funds, has children in the school for 
which an appropriation is asked, and 
knows that his share so used will be de- 
ducted from whatever payments may be 
coming to him in a distribution to mem- 
bers of his tribe. Before the petition-can 
be granted each petitioner must appear 
in person before the agent of the reserva- 
tion, voluntarily express his consent and 
make his signature. With these condi- 
tions fulfilled funds appropriated to sec- 
tarian schools become practically the free 
personal contributions of individual In- 
dians and to such gifts no reasonable 
objection could be made. 


Indian Funds for 
Sectarian Schools 


USSIA’S RECENT grant of equal 
status to Roman Catholics with Or- 
thodox Greek Catholics has not been for- 
gotten bythepope. Grat- 
The Papal Ency- itude for this as well as 
clical to Poles - 
the natural conservatism 
of the papacy at a time of revolution has 
led Pius X. to issue an encyclical to the 
bishops of the Roman Church in Poland, 
calling on them to use all their episcopal 
authority in holding back the laity from 
sedition, disrespect to rulers and violence. 
He deplores the massacre of the Jews, 
which he says is “‘condemned and de- 
tested by the evangelical law which im- 
poses love of all indiscriminately.”” He 
calls: on Polish Catholics to show due 
gratitude for the imperial ukase of April 
30, granting freedom of conscience, and 
for the later manifesto of Oct. 30, ampli- 
fying and buttressing the earlier decree. 
He urges the progressive amelioration cf 
political and social conditions, rather 
than a radical overturning, and pledges 
his influence with the Czar and the Rus- 
sian Government in bringing to pass these 
conditions in due time. The loyalty of 
the Poles to Catholicism is such that an 
encyclical of this kind will go far to 
compose affairs in Poland. There is in- 
tense feeling just now in Poland against 
Germany, and more fear of what she may 
do in Russian Poland as well as in Ger- 
man Poland should law and order break 
down entirely in the Czar’sdomain. This 
intense anti-German feeling has been 
most frankly uttered.recently in a nota- 
ble interview with Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
the Polish novelist. 
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URKEY formally surrendered Dec. 15 

to the demands of the Powers and 
accepted their scheme for control of Mac- 
edonian finances. Thus 
ends an eleven. months.old 
controversy, in which 
Turkey yielded only after 
the international fleet had appeared off 
her coasts and had seized insular territory 
preparatory to further advance. The 
fleet has been ordered away, and now 
it remains to be seen how effective the 
control conceded may be. 


Turkey Concedes 
the Demands of 
the Powers 


F IT BE TRUE that in the Baltic 

provinces the revolt against the Czar 
has gone so far as to lead to the setting 
up of a republic by the peas- 
antry throwing off the yoke 
of the German proprietors 
and the Czar, then another stage of the 
revolt has begun, inspiring, if it succeeds, 
to other sections of the empire, say 
Poland, where the spirit of race and re- 
ligious autonomy is strong. Elsewhere 
we comment on the advice of the pope of 
the Roman Church to his faithful Polish 
adherents. That the recent capture of 
well-known leaders of the Revolutionary 
party has no effect in stopping the resist- 
less mass movement has been demon- 
strated, the government’s use of force 
and revival of strict rules governing the 
press only inciting the Union of Unions 
to issue an even more radical pronuncia- 
mento than before, affirming the insol- 
vency of the nation, and calling on the 
people to hasten the downfall of the Czar 
by acts calculated to weaken still more 
the financial credit of the nation. As we 
go to press it looks as if the policy of drift 
and moderation which Count Witte has 
stood for was about to be superseded by 
the policy of force and coercion, and that 
‘the white terror’ of autocracy was to 
be restored to combat the ‘red terror’”’ 
of revolution. 


Republicanism 
in Russia 





A New Revelation of the Christ 


The leading feature in several of the 
popular December magazines this year 
is a presentation of the Christ. This 
feature is quite apart from the stories, 
essays and poems appropriate to modern 
ideas of the Christmas season. Poets, 


. artists, theologians and novelists have 


labored with the aid of the fruits of 
Biblical and archeological research, of 
the study of the effect of the teaching 
of Jesus on the world’s life of the whole 
Christian era, of the imagination of gen- 
ius and of religious aspirations, to bring 
forth a new conception of the Person of 
him who was born in Bethlehem 1900 
years ago. They represent in part the 
travail in thought of a vast multitude of 
men and women to create a new incarna- 
tion of the Christ. If it were possible, it 
would be of great interest to compare the 
prevailing idea of him today with the 
actual person as his disciples saw him 
living and working in Palestine. 

To an extent this is possible, for we 
have the sketches of him in the four Gos- 
pels written by his disciples, or by men 
who best understood their minds. But 
the ideas of the Christ today are many 
and varied. It is not easy to make a 
composite picture of popular ideals which 
bear his name. Principal Forsyth in a 


recent address at Cambridge, Eng., said 
that there are three prominent views 
which mark the present state of opinion. 
One group of men rest their faith on the 
personal word, life, work and suffering of 
the historic Jesus, as recorded in the 
Gospels. Another group find the primary 
object of their faith in the Christ of the 
whole New Testament, whom they regard 
as a development with traits and mission 
further revealed than in the Gospels. A 
third group detach the historic Jesus 
entirely from the living Christ." Widely 
contrasted opinions of him appear in the 
earliest Christian writings following those 
of the New Testament and the views then 
discussed have all reappeared from time 
to time with profound and ardent de- 
fenders. Yet no period of Christian his- 
tory has produced so great a variety as 
the present or so extended an interest in 
them. 

Each generation has added something 
of permanent value to the world’s knowl- 
edge of the Christ. This generation has 
an opportunity greater than any of its 
predecessors. Several times during the 
last quarter of a century the majority of 
the Sunday schools of the Christian world 
have united in studying the life of the 
Christ. But never before were so many 
millions engaged in that study as will be 
in the year just about to begin. More 
than twenty million minds during the 
whole year will be asking what Jesus 
Christ said, what he did for them, what 
he would have them do, what he is now 
doing for mankind. 

The year 1906 will bring forth a new 
creation of the ideal Christ. He said to 
his disciples on the eve of his departure 
that he had many things to say to them 
which they could not yet comprehend, but 
that he would come in the spirit to make 
these things clear. That is an abiding 
promise of a new revelation of himself. 
It is to be fulfilled this coming year. 
Every fresh study of the Christ puts him 
in a new light. Most students of the 
New Testament have on their shelves a 
dozen or more lives of Jesus Christ, which 
when compared with Fleetwood’s Life of 
Christ published seventy-five years ago, 
seem to portray a different being from 
the one there described. The Christ of 
today is constantly revealing himself 
anew to those who seek his face, 

Popular literature at present is not 
much concerned with ideals. The am- 
bition of the daily press is to expose 
crimes and follies. Reporters watch at 
the back doors of the houses of the rich, 
and follow the policemen on their beats 
in the slums. Philosophy is absorbed in 
the analysis of the elements of the hu- 
man soul, and studies the laws of their 
combination with the zeal of the dis- 
sector of human bodies. Fiction dwells 
chiefly on the seamy side of life, its 
sordid wealth, its poverty, meanness, 
crushed aspirations. An eminent Eng- 
lish critic who has read a very large num- 
ber of the novels of the last year says: 
“None of them have touched a high 
mark of literary or imaginative excel- 
lence. The great majority have dealt 
with the most squalid and sordid side 
of life; adultery and suicide have been 
favorite subjects. Even authors from 
whom better things might have been ex- 
pected have tried in sheer desperation to 
escape from commonplace by violence 
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and indecency. A thick fog lighted by 
lurid flames of passion and hate is the 
atmosphere of many volumes.”’ 

The study of the Christ on which mil- 
lions are about to enter will be a pure 
stream running through these muddy 
currents of popular thought and interest, 
Now is the time when every disciple of 
Christ, by joining with others in the 
study of that life can do something 
toward creating a truer, clearer ideal of 
him coming to sinning, needy, dying 
souls with healing and with the refresh- 
ing of divine life. The new year should 
bring a great gift to the world and be- 
come memorable in Christian history. 





The Next Step for World Unity 


About a year ago President Roosevelt, 
through Secretary Hay, sent a circular 
letter to the nations proposing a second 
peace conference at The Hague, and fa- 
vorable replies were received from all the 
nations except Russia and Japan, which 
were then at war. Japan’s reply was in 
full accord with the spirit of the invita- 
tion. At the request of the Czar, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has waived his initiative 
in order that the call for the second con- 
ference might be issued by the Czar, who 
issued the call for the first, and the Pres- 
ident in his message just sent to Congress 
says, ‘‘We assume that all civilized gov- 
ernments will support the movement, and 
that the conference is now an assured 
fact.” 

In the invitation sent out by Secretary 
Hay certain propositions were included 
in such a way that they must have been 
on the program for discussion had the 
conference met at the invitation of the 
President. These were the subjects left 
over from the first conference, a general 
arbitration treaty and a regular interna- 
tional congress. It does not appear yet 
what standing these propositions will 
have under the call of the Czar, but since 
at his request the President courteously 
yielded his initiative, it would be cour- 
teous for the Czar, in return, to give to 
the President’s propositions a place in 
his program. Discussion of the interna- 
tional congress, approved by the Univer- 
sal Peace Congress, and by the Interpar- 
liamentary Union last year and this year, 
is of the first consequence. If the Czar 
does not name this subject in his invi- 
tation, it is to be hoped that it will be 
brought before the conference in some 
way to insure careful consideration. 

Since the matter was brough* before 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1902 the 
situation has cleared up much and it can 
be seen now what would be a practical 
step to take to promote the cause. The 
original petition was for promotion of a 
world legislature. Now, world legislation 
is the expression of the will of the world, 
or of the civilized nations which control 
the development of the world. World 
will was expressed when the Hague Court 
of Arbitration was established. It was a 
world legislature in the very sense which 
has been proposed for the first form in 
which such a body could begin to act. 
That is, it approved a proposition by the 
judgment of its members and then it sub- 
mitted that proposition to the home gov- 
ernments respectively for ratification. 
The ratification completed the act of 
legislation, and by that ratification The 
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Hague Court was established. Therefore, 
in a partial sense, the world legislature 
has sat already. As over thirty confer- 
ences and congresses have resulted in an 
expression, in each case, of world will, 
it is fair to say, with the limitation care- 
fully in mind, that so many sessions of 
the world legislature have been held. 

The coming peace conference will doubt- 
less be the next illustration of the same 
truth. Ratification of its doings by the 
home governments will be necessary to 
establish its propositions. The next step, 
therefore, in the development of the unity 
of mankind as one political body, will be 
for the second conference to provide for 
the calling of a third, urging that it es- 
tablish regular times for the sessions, 
say once in three or four years. If such 
recommendation were adopted, we should 
have the regular international congress 
in existence in as practical and perma- 
nent a form as could possibly be expected 
at such a stage of development. 

Plenty of business is ready for such a 
regular session. Most pressing of all is 
the codification of international law into 
world law, which would have a quality 
different from that of international law, 
though growing out of the present form 
of law between nations. Business ques- 
tions of large importance need attention 
in order that uniform practices may pre- 
vail in the principal ports of the world. 
One session could no more than make a 
beginning, and the subsequent ones would 
have plenty of work for the members. 
Thus the way is practically open for the 
assembling of a body which would be a 
true world legislature as fully as is pro- 
posed for the present stage of develop- 
ment. 

It is said to be the purpose of the Czar 
to confine the discussion of the confer- 
ence to matters which are “strictly prac- 
tical.’’ It may be that the Czar and his 
advisers would not regard as ‘“‘strictly 
practical ”’ the subject of a regular inter- 
national congress as the avowed begin- 
ning of a contemplated world legislature. 
Already there have been in different daily 
editorial columns, since the announce- 
ment of the Czar was received, comments 
upon this or that phase of neutrality, or 
treatment of the rights of private citi- 
zens, or contraband of war, and so on, 
all comparatively unimportant matters 
beside the proposition to set forward the 
organization of mankind as one political 
body, to the end that wars of all kinds 
shall cease because there will be better 
means than force for the settlement of 
international differences. 

It seems, therefore, as if here might be 
a crisis in which the Interparliamentary 
Union might do practical service to man- 
kind of a sort perfectly legitimate for its 
purpose, but doubtless foreign to the 
minds of itsmembers. Here is the status 
today: this body, the Interparliamentary 
Union, through its formal deputation to 
President Roosevelt, setting forth a pro- 
gram for a second peace conference, by 
the President’s publicly accepting it, and 
through Secretary Hay’s putting it in his 
circular note to the Powers on Oct. 21, 
1904, is sponsor to the world for that 
program. Now the Interparliamentary 
Union is composed of members and 
former members of the parliamentary 
bodies of the leading nations of the 
world. Here is a large body, therefore, 
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of the practical statesmen of the world, 
scattered through Europe and the United 
States. They have a common purpose 
and are committed to this object. It is 
their duty and privilege, therefore, to 
communicate with one another and to 
make a united representation to the man- 
agers of the second conference so strong 
that the suject of a regular international 
congress will surely be mgde a topic for 
discussion. Distinguished public men in 
this country and Europe are committed 
to it as a timely step in the world’s prog- 
ress. It would be a great mistake if this 
crisis were suffered to pass without a 
united and successful endeavor to give 
this subject the high position it deserves 
upon its merits as the most powerful 
remedy for the world’s wars and dissen- 
sions which has been proposed by any of 
the workers for the peace and progress 
of the nations other than the spread of 
the power of the Prince of Peace. 





China’s Awakening 


After seven months’ absence, mainly in 
this country and Great Britain, Mr. Mor- 
rison, the peerless correspondent of the 
London Times in China, returns there 
to find it a new nation, self-conscious, 
vigilant, ambitious and self.asserting, 
whereas when he left it it was following 
a policy of evasion and passive obstruction 
of all foreign tendencies, and was content 
to live its own life in its own way, if left 
alone by the Powers. He notes efforts in 
the provinces to bring into being an efli- 
cient army; a disposition to grant no 
further concessions to foreigners and 
to recover such as already have been 
granted; the circulation of anti-foreign 
literature; persistent agitation for main- 
tenance of China’s rights against foreign 
aggression, and a disposition to obstruct 
negotiations of treaties with the Powers 
governing commercial development of 
the empire by foreigners. 

The causes of this birth of a positive 
national spirit are: First, the moral effect 
of a defeat of Russia—a Western Power 
—by Japan, the influence of which on 
Asia in general it is difficult to overesti- 
mate, as reports from missionaries in 
India show, confirming Mr. Morrison’s 
reports on China. Second, the effect of 
the Anglo Japanese alliance, which, it is 
inferred by the Chinese, guarantees the 
integrity of China, come what may. 
Third, our policy of conciliation in deal- 
ing with the recent boycott of American 
goods and men, has been interpreted as 
indicating a weakness in the Occident. 
Fourth, students returning from Japan 
are sowing broadcast the opinion that 
China, like Japan, can stand forth inde- 
pendent and self sufficing. Lastly, the 
withdrawal of the British squadron and 
the reduction of the allied garrisons in 
the north of China has lessened fear of 
the West. 

We are more impressed by the condi- 
tion which Mr. Morrison reports that he 
finds, than we are with some of his 
reasons, although not doubting that all 
of them affect the situation somewhat, 
notably the first and fourth. Not only 
has the moral effect of Japan’s victory 
been great in a general way, but her 
direct, specific aid and supervision given 
to China recently has had a far-reaching 
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effect, an influence which has been diplo- 
matic, educational and military-w ise. 

No analysis of the present situation 
can be complete which does not recognize 
the effect which the training received by 
Chinese youth in Christian institutions 
of learning in China and this country has 
had in rearing men who are progressive 
in outlook, intelligent in mind, and patri- 
otic in spirit. Just as Robert College at 
Constantinople has spread the leaven of 
patriotism and essential democracy far 
and wide throughout those realms of 
Europe recently or still subject to the 
Mohammedan Turk, so throughout the 
Chinese Empire our missionary schools 
and colleges have-been training men for 
the epoch of history which lies just 
ahead. In number far fewer than the 
thousands who have resorted to Japan’s 
institutions of learning, they may not at 
once become as prominent as the youth 
educated in Japan who are still loyal to 
the ancient faiths; but sooner or later 
the Christian Chinese or Chinese with an 
Occidental hall.mark will come to power. 

The practical application of the news 
from China which Mr. Morrison and other 
competent observers send, is very clear 
for Americans. We shall have to revise 
our attitude toward China as we have 
toward Japan, although the point of view 
to be altered does not involve as radical 
a shift as will be necessary by some 
European peoples. Secondly, friends of 
Christian missions in China have a stra- 
tegic opportunity to shape the destiny of 
a great nation if they will strengthen 
our educational and evangelistic forces in 
China. 





The Childlike Heart 


(Prayer Meeting Topic *) 


God does not mean to keep us in igno- 
rance or helplessness, but he wishes for 
us a continuance of the best qualities of 
childhood in order that we may make the 
fullest use of his Fatherhood. For the 
best of us, the most mature in earth’s 
wisdom and experienced through the ad- 
ventures of its years, are still but chil- 
dren in our experience of the life with 
God. What, then, are the qualities which 
Jesus commends when he says that he 
who shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter therein? 

First of allis trust. The little child is 
not doubtful of those who love and care 
for it. Yet how little trustful are we in 
our relations with our Heavenly Father. 
Christ tells us that it is his good pleasure 
to give us the kingdom, but we argue 
from the necessary helplessness and ig- 
norance of our childhood and the dis- 
cipline which is essential to our strength, 
that God cares little, or does not care at 
all. 

Christ felt this distrustfulness of men, 
as he shows in his parable of the father’s 
house, where the younger son trusted his 
father so little that he took his portion 
and went into a far country to spend it 
among loose livers; while the elder stayed 
at home, with so little confidence in his 
father that he had never even cared to 





*Topic for Dec. 24-30. The Childlike Heart. 
Mark 10: 13-16; Luke 1: 46-55; Matt. 23: 1-12, 
The adoration of the child Jesus. The child’s faith, 
readiness to learn, simplicity of heart. 
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ask for an opportunity of entertaining 
his friends. Tris is the picture Christ 
gives of the untrustful world, and he 
emphasizes it by showing that the prod- 
igal was in a more hopeful case than the 
self righteous elder brother. 

Another quality of the childlike heart 
is teachableness. A careful study of the 
words of Christ will show that in his eyes 
this is the most important quality of all. 
The age of childhood is the age of school. 
But what can the teacher do with a closed 
mind and a resistant will? Why was mer- 
cenary Jacob chosen in place of good- 
natuied Esau? Simply because Esau had 
reached the end of his capicity for learn- 
ing and Jacob had not. Why did Jesus 
say that the publicans and harlots would 
go into the kingdom before the scribes 
and Pharisees? Only because the latter 
had lost all capacity for change of thought 
and life. When a man’s spiritual educa- 
tion is finished, so that he ha8 nothing 
more to Jearn in the school of Christ, 
from Christ’s own point of view that 
man is already dead. 

From these qualities of trust and will- 
ingness to learn comes the simplicity of 
heart which makes the charm of the little 
child as well as the hope of its future. 
Such were the qualities which we adore 
in the chi'd Jesus, such were the hopes 
for the race which he brought into the 
world, We are not to make progress by 
pride, self-satisfaction, cherished doubt 
or love of gloom. Our hope is in the 
abiding faith, the willingness to learn, 
the joy and simplicity of heart which 
Christ exemplified and which he com- 
mends to his disciples. 





In Brief 


We wish it were possible to grasp the hands 
and look into the eyes of our family of readers 
East, West, North, South and beyond the seas, 
at this season when all over the world greet- 
ing: are being exchanged. But we have tried 
to prepare for them an interesting, varied and 
helpful Christmas Number, and it carries with 
it the editors’ wish that the Christmas of 1905 
may bea time of personal happines:, of joyous 
renewal of family ties, of profitab'e gift-re- 
ceiving and still more profitable giving unto 
others, and especially a time when each and 
all will follow diligently the Star until it leads 
them to the place where the young Child lies. 





Upto date 1905 shows Chicago with 187 hom- 
icides, the average being 151 per year for the 
past three years. 





Ten Ohio bank presidents bave been sent 
to prison during the past year, and three 
others are under indictment. A straw. 





The closing of Minneapolis’ saloons on Sun- 
day has much increased attendance on the 
Pablic Library. How about attendance on 
the churches? 





Are you a conservative, a progressive con- 
servative, or a ‘‘ prophetic conservative,” as 
it is said the late Bishop Merrill of the Metho- 
dist Episcupal Church was? 





The average age of the nine new members 
of the British Cabinet is sixty one years. 
Where is Professor Osler with his prescrip- 
tion for chlorofurming men at sixty? 





We find in an exchange this valuable pointer 
to help you in arranging your benevolence for 
the coming year: ‘* Don’t be stingy because 
some of your charity went wrovg. Think 
how much wasted mercy has been puured out 
on you,” 


The Congregationalist Handbook is, as 
usual, in demand among churches and indi- 
viduals who have come to value the daily 
readings, prayer meeting topics and service- 
able statistical material. We regret to say 
that the dite for Easter Sunday is incorrect. 
The right date is April 15. 





We have received requests that sermons be 
printed oftenerin The Congregationalist. We 
should be pleased to hear from those who de- 
sire more sermons and to know if the desire is 
general; and would ask those who write to us 
in favor of them to mention what articles or 
departments they would wish to have left out 
to make room for sermons. 





To no one of our Southern contemporaries 
have we turned s» quickly for pungent, pene- 
trating comment on the affairs of Church and 
State as to the Presbyterian Standard while 
edited by Rev. A. J. McKelway. He has left 
the tripod for the arena, and henceforth will 
serve the cause of child labor refurm. May 
journalism’s loss be Southern society’s gain. 





The candidate for the mayoralty of Boston 
who received the smallest number of votes 
last week, on being requested to give out 
something for publication responded, “I can 
only say, ‘ Thy will be done.’”’ A great many 
more citizens than voted for that candidate 
have only the c »nsolation. as they contemplate 
the result, of joining in that prayer with a like 
spirit of resignation. 





Dr. Packard’s suggestions in another column 
with regard to the Week of Prayer deserves 
to be pondered especially in view of what he 
says of the value of the week in the way of 
promoting evangelism. Wealso print the two 
ji-ts of topes, one or the other of which 
churches observing the werk will be likely to 
use. We should be glad to hear later of suc- 
cessful observances of the week. 





Continuance of work among Southern whites 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church North, 
sustained by missionary funds, is described 
by the Christian Advovate of the Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Church as waste of re- 
sources and an affront to the Southern Church, 
perpetuating embittered feelings «f the war, 
and kept up purely through the stubbora per- 
sistence of certain Northern bishops and edi- 
tors, notably Dr. Buckley of the Christian Ad- 
vocate of New York. 


A young man yet in the early twenties was 
sentenced to prison in New York a few days 
ago, who had stolen several thousand dollars 
from his employers and lost it betting on the 
races. His young wife and baby are left pen- 
niless, and his life is blighted. The State of 
New Hampshire has legalized a racetrack on 
the border of Massachusetts to work such ruin 
of young men in both states. If the honest 
people of New England allow this institation 
to be set up in their midst, they will have to 
bear their share of responsibility of wrecking 
many homes like that one here mentioned. 





It is a little over a year since Pastor Charles 
Wagner of Paris made the visit to this coun- 
try which brought him into personal contact 
with his admirer, President Roosevelt, and af- 
forded many other appreciative readers of his 
books the opportunity to hear him speak. 
Since his return he has been busy with his 
important mission work in Paris, though writ- 
ing occasionally fur the press. We are fortu- 
nate in being able to secure from him for this 
Christmas Number a special article relating to 
the deeper meanings of the day. The article 
came to us in the handwriti g of the author 
and has been translated with care for our 
readers. 





It has always been said that however much 
personal character might be in peril in New 
York City because of the vicious Tammany 
rule, and however much souls might be in- 
curring risk of future world fire, the prop- 
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erty interests of the city saw to it that the 
fire department was kept out of politics and 
in a condition to protect property. Now the 
National Board of Underwriters comes along 
with a report of its investigation, and de- 
scribes the lax conditions which make the 
city a hazardous and serious proposition— 
from the insurance standpoint, and recom- 
mends a ‘‘commissioner of demonstrated ad- 
ministrative ability and free from active politi- 
cal affiliations.” 

No paper in Canada, and few in the United 
States can duplicate the record of the Montreal 
Witness, for persistent fidelity to high ideals 
of. jouraalism. It is now sixty years since 
John Dougall began the paper, which is justi- 
fied in celebrating the fact with a diamond 
jubilee, to which the leading men of the 
Dominion are contributing by their messages 
of good will and appreciation. John Redpath 
Dougall, the present owner and the com- 
manding personality of the paper is a Con- 
gregational Jayman of eminence, whose fidelity 
to the ideals of his father has been truer than 
some Americans who could be named, to 
whom great newspaper properties have come 
only to be used for lower and more commer- 
cial ends. 





News frem China relative to the massacre 
of the Presbyterian missionaries at Lienchow 
indicates that the Chinese Government is sum- 
marily proceeding against those guilty, three 
men having been beheaded and eight sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. The Presby- 
terian Board’s decision not to press for in- 
demnity for the lives of the missionaries has 
pleased the officials at Peking, and will con- 
tribute to strengthen the status of Protestant 
missionaries in the empire. The origin of the 
outbreak of the Chinese seems to have been 
Dr. Machle’s protest against the erection on 
mission property of a building to be used for 
idolatrous purposes, against which he naturally 
protested to the local cfficials, who later were 
overborne by the mob. 





The article in the Home Missionary on 
Italian emigration to the United States and 
what we may expect from it in «esthetic and 
spiritual ways is so admirable that, entirely 
apart from the enhanced value it gives to the 
December number, it is worth reading and 
preserving. The average American has much 
to learn of Italy and the Italians and of the 
wealth of scholar-hip, social passion and 
social science which modern Italy possesses. 
If, as reported, Mr. Kennard has been in R me 
endeavoring to induce the king to support a 
system of exchange of professors between 
Italy and the United States, similar to that 
now under way between the United States 
and Germany, he has been doing a very far- 
sighted thing. Mr. Kennard is an American 
man of letters whose works on Modern Italy 
deserve to be better known. Oat of 59,196 
children born in New York City last year, 
Germans bad 2.396, Irish 3,880, Italians 11,298, 
and Jews 16,610. 


Personalia 


The honored pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, received many congratula- 
tions on the anniversary of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, Dec. 14. Numerous gifts and re- 
membrances from parishioners and friends 
and students of Harvard University testified 
to the esteem and affection with which he is 
regarded. He has filled the pastorate of this 
famous old church for thirty-eight years, and 
in addition to other public services continues 
as president of the board of trustees of Welles- 
ley College, as a trustee of Phillips Academy 
and of Hampton Institute. 

Though the recent city election in Boston 
did not result in every particular as we had 
hoped, we have no fault to find with the choice 
of Mr. Tilton S. Bell to a place on the board. 
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of aldermen. Mr. Bell is the manager of the 
Advertising Department of The Congrega- 
tionalist, and we gladly give the testimony of 
experience that he will fill his new office with 
ability, integrity and faithfulness. 

Miss Fanny Crosby, the well-known hymn 
writer, in a formal announcement says that 
she is not in pecuniary distress, and protests 
against the sale of an unauthorized autobiog- 
raphy which is being pushed by the claim that 
she needs the profits from its sale. 

Rev. A. S. Crapsey of Rochester, N. Y., 
declines to answer whether he, as a priest in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, believes so 
and so, unless he can be assured of the motive 
of his interrogator, Rev. J. Lewis Parks. He 
holds proceedings in heresy to be as obsolete 
as trial by combat, and cannot lend himself 
directly or indirectly to so ‘* brutal a method 
of reaching conclusions in the realm of intelli- 
gence and spirit.” 

Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, who died 
Dee. 9, has been known to many of our readers 
as a member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, and prominent in the Lake Mohonk 
Conferences. This, however, indicates only a 
minor portion of the many and great services 
he has rendered to causes of philanthropy and 
citizenship during a long and honored life. 
He was a worthy example of the noble type 
of men produced among the Quakers of 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. R. J. Campbell, preaching at City 
Temple, London, recently, on the Pre-exist- 
ence of Jesu, had to suffer interruption and 
denunciation by one who said that ‘the 
Spirit of God both inside and out’ moved him 
to arise and denounce Mr. Campbell as ‘* son 
of the devil’? and an ‘abominable liar.’’ 
The man was conveyed to the door, brought 
before the police court the next day, and 
since he showed no regret for his conduct, 
was fined, bound over to keep the peace. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


A just pride in its history, traditions and 
dominant atmosphere is an asset for any 
church. A fresh sense of this fact came to 
me last week in connection with the installa- 
tion of Rev. Albert M. Hyde, D. D., over the 
Porter Church in Brockton. It is reassuring 
to any man, particularly to a man like Dr. 
Hyde, who found it so hard to break the 
strong ties that bound him to Toledo, to step 
at once into the leadership of a church which 
has never known an internecine quarrel, 
which has a reputation for treating its pastors 
generously and holding on to them as long 
as possible, and where personal consideration 
and ambition are always subordinated to the 
welfare of the church as a whole. When 
such a spirit obtains year after year, a church 
acquires solidity, dignity and prestige; and, 
as one and another speaker last week referred 
to the Porter Church spirit and its wholesome 
touch upon successive generations of boys 
and girls and the present-day life of this busy 
manufacturing city, the listener felt that how- 
ever intangible and indescribable it was, the 
term stood for a precious reality. How to get 
something akin to it into all our churches is 
the problem. I suspect that the underlying 
secret is a great deal of prayer, labor, as well 
as constant subordination of personal ambi- 
tion to the welfare of all. I doubt if such an 
asset is ever the property of a ‘‘one-man 
church ” or even of a ‘“‘two-man church.”’ 

* * a 

The questions put the candidate at this 
Brockton council differed noticeably from the 
type of questions fifteen years ago. They 
were practical not speculative. The brethren 
wanted to hear from his own lips how Dr. 
Hyde has met a down-town problem and built 
up his Sunday evening congregation, what 
tests he would apply for admission to the 
church, what was his conception of the ideal 
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relation between strong churches and their 
weaker sisters. For these and similar queries 
he had ready, definite and satisfactory an- 
swers, growing like his admirable written 
statement of belief, out of his own experience. 
A council always relishes straightforwardness 
like this and a glimpse into a man’s inmost 
heart. And there was so little to do of a 
purely ecclesiastical nature that the council 
followed the example of the recent South Bos 
ton council and dispensed with an executive 
session, preferring to transact all its business 
in the presence of the congregation. Such a 
departure from precedent promotes good cheer 
and fellowship, but brotherliness was in evi- 
dence throughout the entire seven hours which 
fifty or more messengers of the churches de- 
voted to getting the new recruit well installed. 
Incidentally we learned how much a moder- 
ator—in this case Dr. A. F. Pierce of Campello 
—has to do with giving the right tone to the 
assembly over which he presides. 


— 2 oa 


Methodists are good fellows, too, especially 
those in and around Boston, as I learned 
twenty four hours later through inspection of 
the eighty pastors and laymen gathered at 
Young's Hotel for the annual banquet of the 
Wesleyan Association. This organization com- 
posei of twenty laymen owns and controls the 
Wesleyan Building on Bromfield Street and 
Zion’s Herald, the local organ of Methodism. 
In December it holds its annual meeting, to 
which it invites delegates from the six patron- 
izing New England conferences, who are given 
the privilege of speaking frankly about the 
merits or defects of the paper. Then all go 
over to Young’s and enjoy a good dinner and 
its concomitants in the way of speeches. Edi- 
tor Parkhurst keeps himself in the background 
at this dinner, but his infiuence for nearly 
twenty years in making the paper one of the 
newsiest and ablest of religious journals is 
recognized both within and without Methodist 
circles at the dinner. Editor Clement of the 
Transcript compared the courageous course 
of the Zion’s Herald in standing by William 
Lloyd Garrison in 1835 with the timorous atti- 
tude of the Transcript at that time and its 
concern as to the effect of the anti-slavery agi- 
tation on business. He thinks, too, that the 
weekly has an advantage over the daily in 
being able to speak after a sober second thought 
and thus it affects public opinion more whole- 


somely. 
* * * 


The most finished address of the evening 
was by Prof. William North Rice, the accom- 
plished geologist and author, and long-time 
teacher at Wesleyan University. Speaking on 
the subject, What I Want to See in My Reli- 
gious Paper, he left no doubt in his hearers’ 
mind that he did not want to see patent medi- 
cine advertisements but that he did want the 
pervading influence of a regard for personal 
religion, coupled with outspoken words touch- 
ing the great ethical issues of the day. When 
he declared that the policy of a Methodist 
paper should be that of independent loyalty 
to the Church and of calm and fair criticism 
of ecclesiastical acts and institutions, some of 
us discerned the bearing of the remark upon 
the recent action of the bishops toward Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. 

The resident bishop, by the way, was at 
the head of the table, Dr. Goodsell, portly, 
dignified, gentle and benignant. He told me 
afterwards that, in his judgment, Methodism 
is much stronger in and around Boston than 
a quarter of a century ago, that there was then 
hardly a church that could put $30,000 on the 
contribution plate for a single collection as did 
St. Mark’s in Brookline the other day. From 
the point of view of the personnel of this par- 
ticular assemblage his words were certainly 
justified. With such men as ex-Governor 
Bates, Mayor Harvey, just elected mayor of 
Waltham for his third term, Harvey N. Shep- 
ard, Esq., President Huntington and ex-Presi- 
dent Warren of Boston University and other 
stanch laymen and ministers actively identified 
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with the working life of local Methodism it 
will be long before it has to sing its swan- 
song. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Ycar’s Work 


It is natural to think of Dr. Grenfell at the 
Christmas season. Many of our readers re- 
call his article a year ago telling how he has 
helped to brighten the holidays for little Lab- 
rador orphans, and children blessed with good 
homes in the United States have had a larger 
share this year than ever in supplying the 
means of enjoyment for these far away little 
ones. A great many games, toys and dollies, 
to say nothing of more substantial provision 
for the work of medical missions in the way 
of hospital supplies, have been going to Lab- 
rador during the last few weeks. The Plant 
Line of steamships generously carries them 
for nothing. This has been the most remark- 
able year of all the thirteen which Dr. Gren- 
fell has spent going up and down the coast 
on his errands of loveand mercy. One great 
achievement has been the erection of an or- 
phanage at St. Anthony which has accommo- 
dations for twenty children. It supplements 
admirably the work of the hospital near which 
it stands. Not all its necessary fittings have 
yet been provided. Generous souls please 
note this fact. A doctor’s house which had 
become a necessity has been built and two 
schoolhouses, and next spring another hospital, 
200 miles west of Battle Harbor on what is 
called the Canadian Labrador, will be built, 
the money being furnished by a Canadian. 

With all his good fortune certain bitter and 
entirely unjustifiable attacks upon him have 
been made, due, his friends believe, to the 
vigor with which he has assailed the liquor 
traffic and followed up law-breakers. But 
hostility has only solidified the supporters of 
the mission who embrace the leading citizens 
of Newfoundland and all the best newspapers. 
Three weeks ago when Dr. Grenfell lectured 
at St. John’s the governor of Newfoundland 
presided, and representative officials, ministers 
and laymen were on the platform. 

The visits of Secretary Root, Mr. William 
R. Moody, Dr. McKenzie, Professor Moore, 
Dr. Kingman of Boston and other well-known 
Americans this past summer represent the 
warm interest which Christians of all denomi- 
nations in the United States have in Dr. Gren- 
fell and in turn they have brought much good 
cheer to him. College men continue to be 
drawn to his work, the most recent recruit 
being a Harvard medical student who plans 
to spend the winter at St. Anthony Hospital 
and assist in the work. Mr. Moody’s article 
is the leading one in the December number of 
Record of Christian Work. He looks upon 
Dr. Grenfell’s work as the one hopeful pros- 
pect in the otherwise rather gloomy outlook 
for Labrador. Professor Moore has written 
for this number of The Congregationalist an 
account of his three weeks on the hospital ship, 
which we are sure our readers will enjoy from 
start to finish. The spirit which animates Dr. 
Grenfell himself in the midst of all his burden- 
bearing and privation may be judged by this 
quotation from a recent letter, “‘ We are back 
at Battle Harbor after varied experiences and 
grateful for our many mercies; and we have 
God’s greatest gift—opportunity.”’ 








An outline of an Advanced Course of Sunday 
school lessons has been issued by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. It consists of 
three series of forty lessons each. The first 
year is on the teachings of Jesus, the second 
on the life of Paul and the third on the prophe- 
cies of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah. The plan is 
the same as that of the lessons hitherto chosen, 
a topic aud a few selected verses for each les- 
son. We do not think it probable that this 
list of topics will be made the basis of printed 
text-books. Better courses of advanced les- 
sons than these would furnish are already 
available, for example, Professor Fowler’s 
The Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers. 
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The Spirit Who Makes All Things New 


A Christmas Meditation 


By PAstoR CHARLES WAGNER, AUTHOR OF THE SIMPLE LIFE 


_ HERE are days when one 
is specially im- 
pressed by what 
is old in the 
world. I do not 
say that which is 
ancient or ven- 
erable, but old in 
: the untoward 
meaning of that word. We look about us 
and are saddened by the evidences of an 
ancient and tragical pollution and of an 
inveterate misery. 

When we entered upon life the earth 
seemed to us like a fresh and dewy morn- 
ing, or mountain summits clad in pure 
white snow. But when this mood of 
which I am speaking holds us, we see 
everywhere upon that snow traces of im- 
purity and bloody footprints and over the 
blossoms of the dawn has swept I know 
not what blighting wind and left them 
drooping. 

What have we to oppose to all these 
disheartenments, to all these ancient 
powers of evil? 

Too often we have only an enfeebled 
energy and beliefs which have become 
like worn-down types which leave a 
blurred imprint on the page. This is 
the true evil, this is the deep wound. 

That which gives us this impression of 
an incurable decrepitude is the condition 
of our own inward life. This is the power 
that holds us, the spirit that destroys and 
deflowers, the spirit of evil, the spirit of 
death. The king who rules over us and 
whom we obey is the king of shadows and 
of ruin. 

We need to be delivered from this 
gloomy tyrant who blights our hearts. 
And this deliverance can only come 
through the help of the Spirit, who by 
renewing the fountains of our life and 
sources of our faith makes all things new. 

Of this Spirit Christmas is one of the 
most gracious messengers. As in the 
circle of the family, among heads bowed 
down with years and cares, and faces 
ravaged by passion, a little child—a white 
dove—appears, so Christmas and the 
Christchild appear as symbols of youth 
and hope in the midst of our humanity 
bowed down under its burdens and weary 
of its thoughts. 

In the age when Jesus appeared the 
world felt itself very old. Perhaps we 
too in our own turn have come to such 
an era of thought. Have not many of us 
reached such conclusions about our life 
and its nothingness; about our prodigious 
efforts and their petty results for the hap- 
piness and improvement of the race? It 
is for the gospel to make this desert 
blossom by showing us treasures which 
our blind eyes cannot discover. In fact 
we die of thirst, like Ishmael, son of 
Hagar, while all the time the spring is 
close at hand from which we might drink 
life and delight. 

Where shall we send those whom their 
toil wearies because they neither under- 
stand nor love it any more? What shall 
be done for the artist who is at the end 
of his inspiration? He must be sent to 


watch those who are the favorites of 
genius, who put their soul into their 
works and constantly renew their ener- 
gies by contact with the things that are 
eternally transporting and beautiful. 

The true artist never wearies in his 
study of nature—of the mists of dawn, the 
evening gold, the noontide splendor and 
the mystery of night. Dull souls declare 
that these are all familiar, commonplace 
and stale; the open-minded discover new 
wonders in a view or landscape seen for 
the hundredth time. 

So precisely is it with our human life on 
earth.. The evil word is that all things 
are so old, so full of vanity. But the 
good word which Jesus brings is: ‘‘ Be- 
hold I make all things new! I will open 
your eyes to make you see and love the 
true life. I will show you the way 
through the black night of sin and make 
you see eternal life through the darkness 
of the tomb.”’ 

In one of those happy moments when 
the Spirit visits us, I had a vision which 
will serve to illustrate my thought. 

I found myself one day in a churchyard 
in Brittany, in the midst of which there 
stood an ancient church, like a shepherd 
among his flock, seeming to keep guard 
over the living and the dead. A sun- 
beam slumbered on the tombstones and 
my spirit was with the dead. There were 
so many of these heavy stones, yellow 
with lichen, that the book of life seemed 
closed. I seemed to myself like one be- 
lated and benumbed. 

Suddenly, by one of the paths among 
the tombs, appeared a little child with 
bare arms and legs—a vigorous child with 
large blue eyes and shining forehead hid- 
den by golden curls. He was beautiful 
and pensive like the little Jesus who at 
once illumined the dark corner of the 
stable and the faces of the shepherds who 
adored him. 

I belonged to death—and here was life! 

Then on the head of this little child 
I saw resting all the destiny of humanity. 
On his face open like a flower there 
seemed to rest all the vast work which 
God wishes to accomplish through men. 
In that vision of light I saw the faces of 
all the little children who had come into 
the world since the beginning of creation 
—innumerable jewels,. every one repre- 
senting a hope of God. And I saw the 
Child who has become the symbol for- 
ever of a new humanity, the symbol of 
an immortal hope hidden under the sim- 
plicity, the poverty and the humility of 
his beginnings. 

If we knew better how to appreciate 
the divine mystery which underlies our 
fragmentary and checkered lives, we 
should have before us constantly lessons 
like this which God gave me through 
the pretty little Briton child wandering 
among the tombs of his ancestors. For 
always the same reality, inexhaustible 
and marvelous, underlies events. It is 
always He. It is the Eternal with his 
resolute purpose and his invincible will 
who ‘sleeps in each grave and smiles in 
every cradle. 


Let us, then, welcome the Spirit who 
makes all things new. He says to us: 
‘Behold I give thee a new heart and 
seeing eyes. I open before thee realities 
which thine eyes have neverseen. Cease 
to love thy self-will. Cling not to thy 
defilements. Pay not homage to evil and 
give nocredit tofalsehood. It is because 
thou clingest to the old and decaying that 
it corrodes thy being. It is because thou 
art plunged into shadows that they pre- 
vent thee from seeing the sun. It is be- 
cause thou hast fixed thy hopes on old, 
effete formulas rather than the living 
God that thy salt has lost its savor and 
thy dogmas their nourishing power, so 
that, instead of eating bread, thou art 
breaking thy teeth on stones.”’ 

O, if our souls knew how to value the 
riches of the Spirit who makes all things 
new, how Christmas would abound in 
benedictions! We would not merely cele- 
brate the once occurring and completed 
birth of a Redeemer, we would celebrate 
his birth perpetually renewed from age to 
age. For one of the grandest and most 
vivifying aspects of the gospel is this: 
Christ is not he who came and is departed. 
He comes forever and he comes never to 
depart. And wherever he appears the 
word he speaks is this, ‘‘ Behold, I make 
all things new!”’ 





In Bethlehem-Town 


As I was going to Bethlehem. town, 
Upon the earth I cast me down 

All underneath a little tree, 

That whispered in this wise to me, 
“Oh, I shall stand on Calvary, 

And bear what burthen saveth thee.’’ 


As up I fared to Bethlehem-town, 

I met a shepherd coming down, 

And thus he quoth, *‘ A wondrous sight 
Hath spread before mine eyes this night— 
An angel host, most fair to see, 

That sung full sweetly of a tree 

That shall uplift on Calvary 

What burthen saveth you and me!” 


And as I got to Bethlehem-town, 

Lo! wise men came that bore a crown— 

** Is there,” cried I, *‘ in Bethlehem 

A King shall wear this diadem?” 

**Good sooth! ”’ they quoth, “‘ and it is He 
That shall be lifted on the tree, 

And freely shed on Calvary 

What blood redeemeth us and thee!” 


Unto a child in Bethlehem-town 

The wise men came and brought the crown, 
And while the infant smiling slept, 

Upon their knees they fell and wept; 

Bat, with her babe upon her knee, 

Naught recked that mother of the tree 

That should uplift on Calvary 

What burthen saveth all and me. 


Again I walk in Bethlehem-town, 

And think on Him that wears the crown— 

I may not kiss His feet again, 

Nor worship Him as I did then; 

My King hath died upon the tree, 

And hath outpoured on Calvary 

What blood redeemeth you and me. 
—Eugene Field. 





It is impossible to be jast, if one is not 
generous.—Joseph Rouz. 
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India—State and Church Affairs 


By Rev. Dr. 


The people of India entertain very positive 
sentiments in connection with the departure 
of Lord Curzon. A certain class, especially 
in Bengal, has conceived a bitter hatred of 
him and heartily revilehim. The great major- 
ity of the intelligent classes, however, have 
warm admiration and profound gratitude for 
the man who, rather than permit the civil gov- 
ernment to be eclipsed by a military autocracy, 
has resigned perhaps the most honored post in 
the empire. 

The sober thought of India today—Indian 
and Anglo-Indian alike—is that Lord Curzon 
is the most distinguished viceroy that India 
has ever known. He has brought to the dis- 
charge of his most exacting duties more skill, 
enthusiasm, devotion and application than 
any one before him. For a combination of 
lofty statesmanship, administrative genius, 
masterly activity and a ceaseless passion for 
work, India has not seen his equal. And he 
adds to these a remarkable aptitude for creat- 
ing a like spirit and an unswerving loyalty to 
himself in all his subordinates. 

During his septennate the viceroy has made 
a most enviable record— having converted 
chronic deficits in the state treasury into 
surpluses, reduced taxation (especially the 
obnoxious salt tax) and postal and telegraphic 
rates, purified the police department, improved 
the railway service, advanced the educational 
system in general, and the universities in par- 
ticular, eliminated frontier raids, and petty 
wars, rendered innocuous Tibet and the 
Persian Gulf, added a new commercial and 
industrial department to the government, re- 
suscitated trade, defended India against the 
financial rapacity of Great Britain and added 
to the prestige of Indian Government in all 
lands. 

This great man’s worth can neither be 
clouded by the fickle attitude of the home gov- 
ernment, nor by the blatant oratory of the 
disgruntled Bengal babu. 

And though temporarily defeated in this 
controversy with Lord Kitchener, the military 
autocrat, he has convinced all interested ob- 
servers that his cause is a righteous one and 
that it will ultimately prevail, and that as a 
force in British politics his star will yet be in 
the ascendant. 

And as for Lady Curzon, our own American 
representative, she has graciously impressed 
herself upon all and has entered heartily into 
many public philanthropies for the women of 
India. The tribute offered to her by Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson at the great farewell meeting 
in Simla, Oct. 9, is worthy of being quoted, 
and will find appreciation and arouse pride 
among Americans everywhere. ‘As for her 
Excellency,” he said: ‘* With her queenly and 
gracious bearing, it has been a privilege and 
delight simply to watch her moving amongst 
us. Here is one of those beautiful presences 
which are among God’s best gifts tomen. But 
she has been much more than a mere presence. 
Hers has been the woman’s réle and right 
well has she fulfilled it. Always upon the 
watch for opportunities of doing good, no 
tale of distress has ever fallen upon a deaf 
ear, no work of charity has ever lacked her 
active sympathy and generous support. She 
has also been conspicuous for gracious acts of 
consideration which have endeared her to so 
maby of us for that intuitive and sympathetic 
tact which is so essentially a woman’s attri- 
bute; and if I may venture upon the ground the 
privacy of which renders it in a manner sacred, 
she, as wife and mother is the central figure 
of a family circle, which has been to us a 
standing example of all that is best and most 
admirable in our English home life.’’ 

Upon Lord Minto has fallen the mantle of 
the departing viceroy. It seems anomalous, 
to say the least, that the candidate for this 
highest civil office in India, and the most 
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exacting and laborious, should be a man who 
has passed his three-score years—an age which 
is beyond the compulsory retiring limit of 
ordinary Anglo-Indian Civil Service in the 
land! The past record of the incoming vice- 
roy is not reassuring, nor will the distinguished 
charm of Lady Minto atone for her noble 
lord’s inability to succeed well so great a 
man. 

The partition of Bengal is the act which has 
brought upon the present viceroy the ill-will 
of the Bengalees. This act is in the interest 
of good government and of the welfare of the 
people. But babu demagogues denounce it; 
and they have in consequence of this pro- 
claimed a national ‘‘ boycott ’”’ against all for- 
eign articles of commerce. This Swadesha 
movement (Swadesha means *‘own country ’’), 
though it began in Bengal, has rapidly spread 
all over the land and has become the watch- 
word of the people. It was first aimed at 
Lancashire cloths which have very extensive 
sale here, with the hope that the Manchester 
politicians would influence the British Gov- 
ernment to-veto the Partition Act. But today 
the people every where denounce foreign trade. 
So far as this movement has any political or 
racial significance it is pernicious; but so far 
as it is industrial it will do much good. At 
present, foolishly enough, it is a boycott on all 
foreign goods, though India cannot produce a 
tithe of any kind, and none of some kinds, 
that find a market here. The home industries 
of India need much encouragement. They 
have too long been crushed by the well organ- 
ized industries of England. 

No land on earth needs the policy of ‘‘ Pro- 
tection’’ as this; and yet the government is 
not permitted to resort to protection because 
it would be politically dangerous to the party 
in power in Great Britain. It is well then 
that the people themselves have taken the 
matter in hand in order that existing home 
industries may be developed and ancient ir- 
dustries be resuscitated. 

The revival of God’s people and work is 
developing very encouragingly in this land. 
There are as many as a dozen centers from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin whence re- 
ports of a mighty quickening reach us. The 
Welsh mission in Assam has recently had 
more than 3,000 accessions in this way. And 
it is an interesting and significant fact that 
wheresoever the revival has moved Indian 
people with power it has, coupled with new 
life, often also produced results Oriental rather 
than Occidental—a state of ecstasy and trance 
which is rather repellant to many Western 
minds. May this blessed and much sought 
movement spread until every town in the land 
comes within its heavenly influence! 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India is creating much excitement 
throughout theland. The people of the East 
have a great hankering after royalty and for 
its insignia and display. Lord Curzon is 
doubtless right when he advocates the ap- 
pointment of a permanent lifelong viceroy 
for India from the royal family itself. There 
is hardly anything that would impress the 
people more than this; for Oriental people 
must be impressed first and made loyal after- 
wards. One shudders to think of the enor- 
mous expense involved in such a tour as the 
present. 





Kansas farm products and live stock 
amounted to $408,639,823 in value last year, 
a@ gain of thirteen per cent. over 1904, and 
nearly twice as much as in 1896. The perti- 
nent question which Home Missionary So- 
ciety administrators and Eastern givers to 
the West in past days must ask, is this, Willa 
due share of this striking increase of wealth 
be invested in education, worship and other 
Christian activities? 
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Dr. Griffith John’s Jubilee in 
China 


Particulars are just reaching this country 
of the celebratien three months ago in Central 
China of the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Griffith 
John’s arrival there as a youthful missionary. 
The half century now rounded out constitutes 
as notable and fruitful a period of missionary 
service as can be credited to any man on the 
mission field in any country. Indeed, his un- 
sparing outpouring of himself and his aver- 
sion to taking any furloughs have earned for 
him the title of ‘*the missionary who will not 
come home.” In The Congregationalist of 
June 3, Dr. Harlan P. Beach reviewed the 
work of these fifty years and described the 
personal character of the man, and now it is 





Dr. Griffith John acknowledging the congratulations 
of his fellow-missionaries 


interesting to observe the eagerness with 
which his co workers on the field have entered 
into a celebration of his remarkable career. 

On the last Sunday in September the large 
eburech auditorium in Hankow was filled to 
overflowing, a special sermon was preached 
and missionaries and Chinese pastors paid 
tribute to Dr. John, who responded with a 
characteristic address. On the following 
Thursday a public reception was given him, at 
which many letters of greeting were read and 
representatives of sister societies spoke hap- 
pily. Then one of them read an address pre- 
pared by his colleagues, embodying their warm 
appreciation of all he has done, and pointing 
to the Chinese church in connection with this 
mission, numbering thousands of members and 
possessed of many institutions which he orig- 
inated. This evoked another reply from Dr. 
John, and here are a few of his choice sen- 
tences spoken from a full heart: 

**T love my work, I love my colleagues; and 
as I have begun, so I follow on as long as life 
shall last.’’ 

“A missionary life is the greatest of all 
possible lives.’’ 

‘* If a messenger from God should come and 
tell me my life was to be spared for another 
fifty years, willingly, gladly, China should 
have them all.”’ 

“That Inner Voice—I have always obeyed 
it, and it has never failed me. Even when, in 
earlier days, going into Hunan with my life 
in my hands, I knew no fear—return alive or 
not, I knew this was the will of God for me.” 

** Never man had such colleagues as I have. 
This great work in Central China is not the 
work of one man; all my colleagues have had 
a share in it.” 

**T learned a great secret many years ago. 
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Never judge a man by what he says, or even 
by what he may do. I judge a man by what 
he is, what I know him to be. Love, love, 
love—this is the secret of a happy co-opera- 
tion.”’ 

** Although much has been done in China, 
and many changes have taken place, I am per- 
suaded that far greater changes are coming.’”’ 

**Some seem to imagine I am an optimist 
because life has been easy and I have never 
known trial or sorrow. But I tell youl aman 
optimist because of what I see—the changes 
that have taken place these fifty years. Sor- 
row! loss! I have known the bitterest—wife, 
children—I have gone through it all. Disap- 
pointments! dangers!—many, but I am an 
optimist in spite of it all.” 

Dr. Jobn told also of his youthful ambition 
to be a popular Welsh preacher which was 
soon driven out by the missionary passion. A 
colleague who sends us an account of the inter- 
esting anniversary says: ‘‘ We felt the great- 
ness of the man as he tried to stand on one 
side and bring his co-laborers to the front, and 
the strong tenderness of him as he told of his 
relationships with men.”’ 





Bring Back the Week of Prayer 


BY REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D., STRATFORD, CT. 


Is not the time ripe for a return to the orig- 
inal use of the Week of Prayer at the begin- 
ning of the year? More than a generation ago 
an appeal came from certain missionaries in 
northern India, to all Christendom, to give a 
week to offering up one united petition for the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon a)l flesh, accord- 
ing to the promise of Joel which had a partial 
illustration at Pentecost. Gradually, formany 
reasons, that first definite purpose has been 
lost out of sight even where the week has 
been observed. It has seemed increasingly 
hard to get any agreement of prayer for any- 
thing. The old missionary concert has been 
evaporated in the same way and very likely 
for the same reasons. The churches that sub- 
stitute the observance of Passion Week in the 
spring get a blessing beyond doubt, but they 
lose the distinct union of prayer for the world. 
So the churches that drop from the highest 
and most difficult petition for all mankind and 
adopt a program for local interests are doing 
a good work yet losing the symphony of prayer 
which was contemplated when this week be- 
gan to be setapart. There are several reasons 
just now why we may well return to the spirit 
of the first observance. 

1. Our need was never so great as now, 
and we are beginning to feel it. To one who 
has watched for some years the changes of 
Christian thought there is something not a 
little significant in the new dignity given to 
spiritual movements. The word revival is 
respectable and is at the front in all circles of 
theological thought. Evangelism, new or old, 
but still evangelism, is at the front, and this 
means a return to definite prayer for larger 
spiritual power if we are to reach men with 
the word of life. 

2. Inthe next place, what seems like a sweep- 
ing, a world-wide wave of spiritual power has 
begun. Wales has conspicuously witnessed it 
for a year past as all the world believes. Re- 
ports from the Philippine Islands, from Korea 
and Madagascar, from points in Africa and 
others in India, show the same phenomena. 
For weeks past the largest hall in Christiana, 
seating five thousand, has been filled with 
people to hear the gospel. It has been esti- 
mated that the three years’ Torrey- Alexander 
campaign has brought a hundred thousand to 
Christ. Men like Dr. Hillis and Dr. Wilbur 
Chapman, in this country, tell us that there is 
a hearing ear everywhere for the straightest 
gospel. 

3. There are certain unions and groups to 
promote prayer for the whole world. A few 
years ago there was formed at Keswick a 
Prayer League which now numbers over fifty 
thousand, and is increasing, of persons in all 
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parts of the world who make one promise—to 
pray daily for the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
all flesh. The Companions of the Quiet Hour 
in Endeavor circles, the Morning Watch, with 
headquarters at Clifton, are in the same line. 
A great many hidden ones are fulfilling the 
words of the prophet: ‘‘ Ye that arethe Lord’s 
remembrancers take no rest and give him no 
rest.’ 

4. The work in our foreign mission stations 
has never been so blessed as now and for 
that reason it is making its greatest appeal 
to our.churches. It was born in prayera hun- 
dred years ago. The American Board at Bos- 
ton has begun to form a Prayer Union for 
these missions and that means the identical 
oliginal object proposed in the Week of 
Prayer. Dr. J. D. Davis is quoted as saying 
as he bade good-by to this country on his re- 
turn to Japan: “‘I am glad you are starting 
this Prayer Union. It is the most important 
thing you are doing.” Enrollment cards for 
memberships in this union are now going out. 
Give us again the old-fashioned Week of 
Prayer and what a splendid opportunity for 
the pastors to secure enrollments during that 
week! 

5. Lastly, our grand old Home Missionary 
Society is in straits never before felt and sends 
out a cry for immediate help to protect men 
and work on the home field. Take our three 
leading benevolent societies together and they 
face the new year with almost half a million 
dollars of indebtedness, all arising out of the 
success of our workers on the field and the 
failure of the churches to give them adequate 
support. These debts are nothing to be feared 
if we can by united prayer arouse the churches 
to new love and a new sense of their great 
ability to meet all the demands for their work. 
Let us earnestly plan for a week early in 1906 
to be given to one thing, one prayer. Lord, 
teach us how to pray! 





Tiger Among the Democrats 
BY EDITH GAY 


The minister’s cat was moving into another 
parish. The minister and his wife were going 
too. There were plenty of people ready to 
give Tiger a home when the family left town, 
but the minister’s wife haughtily rejected 
their offers. She was a brand new minister’s 
wife and had no little hostages to fortune, so 
Tiger filled a large place in her affections, and 
nothing would do but he must be screwed into 
a raisin box, or considering the receptacle, 
should I say wormed into it? He appointed 
himself a protesting committee of one, and the 
protest was heard and understood by the 
neighbors. The parsonage did not stand so 
very near other houses, either. 

But at last they were off, minister, two 
valises, two umbrellas, minister’s wife and 
minister’s cat. The parson, being a devoted 
husband with all his other miscellaneous 
duties, would have carried the raisin box as 
well as the two valises if he had been allowed. 
But no, that precious freight must not leave 
the hand of its mistress. Tiger weighed 
eighteen pounds at the date of moving, and 
while the minister would never have per- 
mitted his wife to carry eighteen pounds of 
coal up the cellar stairs, Tiger was different. 

All went according to the schedule until the 
time came to change cars. It was rather a 
close connection and by the time they got across 
the station their train was just ready. They 
were about to board the last car when it 
started, and one of those officious people who 
are scattered thiekly over the globe, thinking 
he could help without knowing any of the cir- 
cumstances, seized from the hand of the min- 
ister’s wife, the box containing the cat and 
shoved it on the platform. Although the car 
was moving, the thought of that beloved ani- 
mal left alone on a train for New York with 
no tag on his box, inspired the minister’s wife 
to jump on thetrain. As it pulled out of the 
station she saw her husband standing on the 
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platform with the two bags, the two umbrellas 
and knew the two tickets were in his pocket. 
She remembered then that she had not a cent 
with her—but she had the cat. She tried to 
think while she was walking down the aisle 
what the name of the station was where they 
were to get off to take the stage to their des- 
tination, but with no success. The car was 
very well filled but at last she saw what 
seemed to be the only empty seat by the side 
of a man who was ina party of three sitting 
in seats facing. The minister’s little new 
wife slipped into the empty seat, but hardly 
unnoticed, for Tiger was voicing his protest 
with renewed vigor. 

The men were interested in the story and 
laughed immoderately at her glowing de- 
scription of how she was put on the train. 
They said they thought it would be all right 
about her fare and they would find out about 
the station. For all their assurance she 
dreaded the arrival of the conductor who 
might not be so sympathetic. But he did not 
come. She looked around expectantly and 
noted for the first time that she was the only 
woman in the car. Still no conductor. 
Shortly one of the men got up and went over 
to another man and talked with him. During 
his absence one of the remaining men said to 
the mini’ter’s wife: ‘‘ Did you know that man 
who was petting the cat and noticing him so 
much, the one who is now talking with Mr. 
Bryan? That is Mr. T——, Democratic candi- 
date for governor for the State of Connecti- 
cut.” 

““Mr. Bryan,” said the minister’s wife 
weakly, ‘‘ Who is he?” 

** Don’t you know William Jennings Bryan?’’ 
said the man in amazement. 

Yes, she knew, and she saw him throw back 
his massive head and laugh heartily as he 
heard the story of herself and Tiger. She 
glanced around the car. What a distinguished 
looking set of men! Her informant told her 
that she had boarded the private car of Mr. 
Bryan, who was making a tour of the State of 
Connecticut delivering speeches at the rail- 
way stations and otherwheres. And these 
were the Democratic campaign committee 
with him. 

**O—oh! ” said the minister’s wife. 

‘* Me—ouw,”’ said the minister’s cat. 

When they reached the right station they 
told her to get off as quickly as she got on, 
if possible, as there would doubtless be a 
crowd. There was, a big one, but one of the 
delegates helped her and Tiger to a place of 
safety in the station where she waited her 
husband’s arrival. 

It is surprising that the minister was not 
forced to change his politics and become a 
Democrat, for never has he heard the last of 
the sterling qualities of the Silver Candidate 
and his followers. ‘‘ No man,’’ says the min- 
ister’s wife, ‘‘can be unscrupulous or vicious 
who likes cats.” 

And maybe she is right. 





At Chrystemasse Tyde 


Two sorrie Thynges there be— 
Ay, three— 
A Neste from which the Fledglings have been 
taken, 
A Lambe forsaken, . 
A Redde leaf from the Wilde Rose rudely 
shaken. 


Of gladde Thynges there be more— 
Ay, four— 
A Larke above the olde Neste blythely singing, 
A Wilde Rose clinging 
In safety to a Rock, a Shepherde bringing 
A Lambe, found, in his armes, and Chryste- 
masse Bells a-ringing. 
—WILLIS BoyD ALLEN. 





A school of learning is not so much a place 
for making scholars as a place for making 
souls.—Henry Drummond. 
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A Trio of Christmas Verses 


The Talking Tree 


(From the German of Reichardt) 


One night, as I lay sound asleep, 
A fine Dream came to me: 

Right on the table by my bed, 
There stood a Christmas Tree! 


With colored lights that Tree was decked, 
In many a glittering row; 

With golden apples gleaming bright, 
The heavy boughs hung low; 


And sugar-dolls there were—no lack! 
It was a lovely sight; 

For on that Tree was everything 
That gives a child delight! 


I stood and feasted with mine eyes; 
But when, at last, I thought 

To take one apple from the Tree, 
All vanished into naught! 


The Dream was gone, and as I woke, 
The darkness trembled round: 

“Thou dear, dear Christmas Tree,’ I cried, 
“*Say, where canst thou be found?” 


And then, I seemed to hear a Voice 
I never heard before: 

“Be good, and I will come again; 
So, go to sleep once more. 


“Tt was the Christ Child sent thy Dream, 
He keeps thy Christmas Tree; 


By Edith M. Thomas 


If thou art good, and ever good, 
He’ll send it back to thee!’’ 


When the Dreams Come True 


’Tis now, from Christmas Eve to New Year’s 
Morn, 
That all the dreams come true! 
say: 
May no child’s pillow hold one lurking thorn; 
God shield you, little dreamers all, I pray. 


And so I 


One clean white morn they brought their 
dreams to me, 
Bold Rupert, John and little Madeline ; 
Their eyes were bright—the eager waiting 
three, 
“Now tell us what our dreams, each one, 
may mean!” 


“I dreamed I had a ship that knew its way 
On any sea— that bore me everywhere 
Without a pilot! I had but to say 
What shore I sought, and we at once were 
there.” 


“T dreamed the birds and all wild creatures 
came, 

That have their hidden homes in field and 
wood; 

They spoke to me, they called me by my 
name, 

And all their words and ways I understood.” 


“I dreamed (but oh, ’tis such a common dream) 
I swept the room, and made the fire burn 
bright ; 
Then, some one, as I sewed upon my seam, 
Bent down and kissed me—and I laughed 
outright!” 


“Your dreams (I said) shall all come true, ah, 
yes! 
For you, my boy, at will shall roam the 
earth; 
Acd you, all Nature’s secrets shall possess ; 
But you, my love, shall keep your Mother’s 
hearth!” 


The Gift Regiven 


My child, among your Christmas gifts 
Is one I’ve sent before; 
But though regiven, year by year, 
It ever grows the more! 
That gift with prayer to heaven went, 
Ere yet to you the gift was sent! 


*T was yours when first, on earth, you knew 
The blessed Christmas time ; 

It will be yours when we are gone 
Beyond the Christmas chime. 

My child, that gift is Human Love, 

Whose source is in the Springs above! 





ETTY ASHWORTH, 
Dae only eighteen, des- 
perately homesick 
in an institutional 

\ L boarding house, 

and almost at the 

end of her money! 

Is it any wonder 

yy that she saw every- 

thing through a 

blue haze? The fact that it was the day 

before Christmas aggravated the situa- 

tion. She had sent every dollar she could 

spare up to her Vermont home to go into 

the evergaping mouth of the farm mort- 

gage, and now in the midst of all the 

Christmas chatter and planning she felt 

an outcast—she who loved to give and 
could not. 

“IT haven’t a single thing to give to 
anybody,” she said to herself. ‘‘O dear! 
I do hope none of the girls will wish me 
a Merry Christmas. If they do, I shall 
just scream—or cry.” 

She looked about her cell-like room. It 
was very clean and very dreary; differ- 
entiated from the fifty other rooms in 
the Young Women’s Home only by the 
faces in the photographs tucked into the 
mirror frame and hanging from the gas 
fixture. Her roommate had gone home 
for the holidays, and although she was 
not specially fond of her, her absence 
added an atom to the general depression. 

But it was breakfast time, and we must 
eat even if our hearts break, so Letty 


A. Self-Made Christmas 


By Helen Butler Smith 


started for the dining-room three floors 
below. As she closed her door, a girl 
dashed out of a room near by and came 
running after her. At the top of the 
stairs the new comer tripped and would 
have fallen headlong but for Letty’s 
quick grasp. 

‘‘Bless you, Miss Ashworth! you’ve 
saved my life this time,’ cried the girl, 
steadying herself by a hand on Letty’s 
shoulder, while she stood on one foot and 
tried to untangle the other from a loop 
of dress braid. ‘I expected this wretched 
braid would bring me to grief before it 
was fixed. I’ve had a new braid in my 
workbasket for a week, and haven’t had 
a minute to put it on. There!” freeing 
her foot by a sudden jerk which tore off 
still more of the braid. ‘‘Now I’ve got 
to get into another skirt,’’ and she hur- 
ried back to her room. 

Down in the dining-room an animated 
conversation rippled up and down the 
long tables. ‘‘ Did you see those lovely 
combs at Hofner’s—only fifty cents? ”’ 

‘*No, I shouldn’t dare select a necktie 
for him. I’m going to give him hand- 
kerchiefs.”’ 

“Did you finish dressing your little 
sister’s doll?”’ etc. 

Letty bore it as long as she could, then, 
leaving her half.eaten breakfast, went 
back to her room. The underwear fac- 
tory where she worked had shut down 
till after Christmas, to repair the engine, 
so she had the day before her. If she 


only had some money, what a nice chance 
to go round the stores and buy things; 
or to go home for Christmas. Home! 
The thought was too much, and the clouds 
began to drop rain. 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
chambermaid came in. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, Katy?’ asked 
Letty, detaching herself from her own 
misery enough to notice the girl’s swollen 
face and the dark circles round her eyes. 

“It’s an ulcerated tooth,” groaned the 
girl. ‘‘Nota wink of sleep did I get all 
night. 

“T’ll take care of my room today,” 
said Letty, ‘‘and I just as lief tend to the 
other rooms on this corridor. I’m not 
working today, and it will do me good to 
be busy about something. 

As Letty went from room to room 
making beds and straightening rugs and 
chairs with the precision required in the 
Young Women’s Home, somehow her 
heart grew lighter, and when she came 
to the room where a skirt with trailing 
braid was thrown over a chair, a pleas- 
ant thought came to her. Finding a new 
braid in the workbasket, she took the 
skirt to her room, rebound it neatly, 
darned a tiny tear, sewed on a loose 
hook, and pinning a Christmas greeting 
on it, hung it on the chair again. 

As she finished her rounds she stopped 
at the laundry door.. ‘‘ You seem to be 
flying round in here,” she said. 

“We're a little short-handed,” said 
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the laundress. ‘‘Katy helps us sort the 
clothes, but she has gone to bed sick, and 
it looks as if our work would ran over 
into Christmas day.” 

“Can you use a green hand?” asked 
Letty. ‘I’ve nothing to do, and I’d like 
to help. You can call my services a 
Christmas present,” she added, with the 
first smile of the day on her face. 

‘“°-T would be the best kind of a Christ- 
mas present. Come right in. Those 
clothes on the racks are ready to sort, 
and then be sent round to the rooms.” 

So Letty stood up to the long racks and 
sorted and folded with willing hands, and 
the neat piles of clothes disappeared like 
magic. And when the tables were cleared 
the laundry girls came up with smiling 
faces and said, ‘‘Thank you for our 
Christmas present, Miss Ashworth,” and 
Letty went down to dinner with quite an 
appetite. And there a new chance for 
service presented itself. Two or three of 
the girls were bewailing belated errands 
which required daylight. 

‘Behold your slave!’ said Letty. 
**Make out your lists, and I will go 
through them or perish in the attempt.” 

So, after dinner, Letty went hither and 
thither, matching ribbons and silks and 
tassels, and coming home with loaded 
arms, found a box from her Vermont 
home, a box filled with holly. If the 
waxen leaves suddenly gained a new lus- 
ter, the dewdrops which caused it were 
not wholly tears of unhappiness. 

The day had been lived through, but 
the long evening was to be faced. Many 
of the girls had gone home for the holi- 
days, and others were busy with their 
Christmas gifts, so Letty sat alone, the 
tide of homesickness rising higher and 
higher. She heard the occupant of the 
next room come in and shut her door. 
‘*T wonder if Miss Wilbur is homesick, 
too,’’ she mused. Miss Wilbur was a com- 
paratively new comer, a silent, reserved 
girl who had no intimates in the Home. 
Letty had always stood a little in awe of 
her, but now she felt a sudden impulse to 
go to her. 

‘*May I come in?” said Letty, as the 
door opened to her knock, showing the 
room to be in darkness. ‘I’m just dying 
of homesickness.”’ 

‘Then there are two of us,” said the 
other girl, extending her hand and draw- 
ing her in. 

“You see,” Letty hurried on, with a 
catch in her voice, ‘‘My mother is two 
hundred miles away, and it may be a year 
before I see her.” 

‘*My mother is farther away than that,”’ 
said Miss Wilbur, ‘‘and it may be a good 
many years before I see her again”’; and 
remembering the other’s black garb, Letty 
understood. 

For a time the two girls wept together, 
and when their tears had lightened their 
hearts a little, they talked tenderly, of 
their homes and kindred, and came nearer 
together than in a year of ordinary inter- 
course. Then Letty had an inspiration. 

‘‘There are two or three of the girls 
I wanted to remember,”’ she said, ‘‘ there’s 
Miss Crosby—she’s going to the hospital 
in a few days, for an operation, and she 
dreads it awfully; and Gertrude Gray’s 
brother has gone wrong and she’s just 
broken. hearted; and Milly Bishop is very 
sad over her broken engagement. I’m 
awfully ‘“‘short’”’ just now, but I have 


just thought of some bright pieces I have 
which would make little cushions or head- 
rests, and I’ve plenty of fir balsam to fill 
them. Will you come in my room and 
help me?”’ 

In a few minutes the girls were busy 
over their scraps of silk, and when the 
dainty little gifts were finished, Letty 
brought out her box of holly and fastened 
a spray on Miss Wilbur’s shoulder, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Now let’s make some big wreaths 
for our windows.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said the other, ‘‘ or’’— 

‘*Or what? ’”’ asked Letty. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be nice to put a piece at 
every plate, so all the girls could enjoy 
it? You suggested it, pinning this piece 
on me.”’ 

Letty caught at the idea at once. 
‘We'll be breaking it up, and after every- 
body is abed, we’ll go down and distribute 
it, and won’t they wonder where it came 
from?” 

A couple of hours later, the two girls 
crept noiselessly upstairs and as they 
parted at Letty’s door, Miss Wilbur 
stooped and kissed her cheek, whispering, 
“TI believe you saved my heart from 
breaking, tonight,’”’ and slipped into her 
room before Letty could answer. 

When the girls trooped down to break- 
fast Christmas morning and saw the long 
white tables bordered with shining leaves 
and bright berries, there were many 
“Ohs’? and ‘“‘ Ahs,” and much wonder- 
ment, and soon the girls were pinning 
them on their dresses or tucking them in 
their hair. Everybody was in high spirits, 
and Letty found herself giving and re- 
ceiving ‘‘ Merry Christmases,” right and 
left. She had no thought that she had 
helped toward the cheer of the day, but 
Katy and the girl with the hanging dress- 
braid and the laundry girls and the girls 
with errands and the night watchman— 
or to speak accurately, the night watch- 
woman—had told tales, and when Letty 
went up to her room, she found on her 
table a vase of tall chrysanthemums, and 
the card with them said, ‘‘For the one 
who has done the most to give the Home 
a Merry Christmas.”’ 

As Letty settled herself to sleep that 
night, she gave a sigh of thankfulness, 
and said to herself. ‘‘It has been a good 
Christmas, if it did start in a little teary, 
and I’ve had a beautiful Christmas pres- 
ent—a new friend.”’ 

And upon the girl who in homesick- 
ness and poverty had lived the Christmas 
spirit, fell the Christmas peace. 


A Christmas Greeting to Distant 
Friends 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


In union sweet at Christmas tide 
Friend may with distant friend abide. 


Above us shines where’et we ate 
The radiance of one wondrous star. 


The joyous bells at this dear time 
Ring everywhere the same sweet chime. 


Alike the carols old we sing 
The green and fragrant garlands bring. 


Alike we give our loving gifts, 
Our hearts the self-same joy uplifts. 


Thus in the realm of Christmas thought 
Friends parted are together brought. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE ADVENT DAWN 


Iam come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on Me may not abide 
in the darkness. ... Ye are the light of 
the world. 





The first prayer of the soul in darkness 
is, ‘‘ Lord, give me light.”” The answer 
only fully comes when the Spirit teaches 
that soul the true Christmas prayer, 
‘‘Lord, make me a light-giver.””— Nathan- 
iel Glover. 





Every Christian should be a new center 
of Christ-life in this world. That is what 
Jesus meant when he said, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of God is within you.’”’ He wants us to 
be so filled with his life that his influence 
shall pour out through our lives for the 
brightening and sweetening of the world. 
He wants us to start a new Christmas 
every day, wherever we are.—.J. F?. Miller. 





Sweet Babe, new-born 
On earth again 

Each Christmas morn 
To dwell with men, 


Though my hands hold 
No precious things, 
Nor myrrh nor gold 
Of Eastern kings; 


Though I’ve no part 
In gold or gem, 
Make Thou my heart 
Thy Bethlehem. 
— Wilfred Wilson Gibson. 





How many are in the inn where Christ 
is born, yet they know nothing of the 
glory.—G. H. Morrison. 





You can make your Christmas Day a 
Pagan festival if you like, you can go 
back to the Yule-tide ceremony, you can 
degrade it, make it something else, or 
you can see that all sacred human influ- 
ence is as an incarnation of God. Our 
Christmas Day will be none the less 
joyous because Christ is crowned in the 
home, and we place him where he ought 
to be, that in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence.—R. J. Campbell. 





Christmas thoughts and affections make 
our spirits a land of the unsetting sun; 
its brightness and its warmth spreading 
a softened glory over all the world.—Cun- 
ningham Geike. 


Lord Jesus Christ who didst begin 
Thy work as a weak and helpless 
babe and through the experiences of 
childhood camest to Thy strength, 
bless, we beseech Thee, all little chil- 
dren and grant them joy this Christ- 
mas Day. May the teachable and 
joyful spirit of childhood which Thou 
hast made the true mark of Thy king- 
dom become the portion of all Thy 
disciples. As Thou didst live for 
others, giving Thy strength to bless 
and heal, may it become our joy to 
follow Thy example. Let Thy glory 
illumine every home and every friend- 
ship. Light of the world, whose dawn- 
ing is our hope and joy, so dwell in us 
and overflow through us that the 
world may be brighter for our life. 
And hasten the full splendor of that 
day of peace of which the angels sang. 
Let our eyes see it, let our hearts ex- 
perience it, in the delight and fellow- 
ship of Thy love. Amen. 
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How about Santa Claus? 


HIS # is just in time this week 
when you are all talking about 
Santa, and confidently waiting to 

see him: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have lately read that a 
real St. Nicholas once lived, and that Santa 
Claus is nota myth. Can you give any infor- 
mation in the Conversation Corner, whether 
there ever was any St. Nicholas, and when 
and where he lived, and why sometimes 
known as Santa Claus? It is scm-times a 
puzzle just what to tell my grandchildren 
about it. An answer may interest other 
grandmothers too. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. L, 

The one fact of history is that a man 
named Nicholas was, in the fourth cen- 
tury, bishop of Myra in Lycia, near Cy- 
prus. You know Paul touched there on 
his voyage to Italy; perhaps the Christie 
Cornerers of Paul’s home at Tarsus in 
the adjoining province have been there, 
too, and got new traditions about him! 

The story of Nicholas is very remark- 
able—whether true or not, you can judge. 
When given his first bath, he stood up in 
the basin, clasped his hands, raised his 
eyes, and kept so for two hours. On 
church fast days, he refused his milk, 
except once, after sunset. He inherited 
large wealth and did great good with it, 
especially in giving three bags of gold to 
three maidens for mariiage dowries. Re- 
turning from Palestine he controlled a 
great storm by miracle and raised to life 
a sailor who had fallen overboard and 
been drowned. 

Driven, unexpectedly, into his own 
port of Myra, he hastened to church; 
the bishop had just died, and he was 
chosen successor, according to a vision 
that the first man to enter the church 
that morning should be selected. It is 
said—and doubted—that he was one of 
the famous Nicene Council (A. D. 325), 
but whether he was or not, there is a 
beautiful story of his being so indignant 
at the utterances of Arius, the heretic, 
that he stepped forward and gave hima 
terrible blow on the jaw—which no doubt 
stopped his talking for a while, even if it 
did not convince him of his heresy. 

These and many other legends grew 
with the centuries until he was canon- 
ized (made a “‘saint’’) by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and being adop‘ed as 
the guardian of maidens, of sailors, of 
pawnbrokers, and specially of children, 
he became the most popular saint in the 
calendar, both in Asia and Europe. His 
‘*Day”’ was kept Dec. 6, when the choir 
boys of cathedrals and great schools (as 
Salisbury and Eton) chose one of their 
number “ boy-bishop,”’ and had burlesque 
ceremonies to make him so. Until 
**Childermas Day” (Dec. 28) he was a 
little St. Nicholas, preaching then a ser- 
mon, always from the text, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children,” etc. But everywhere there 
was a St. Nicholas, always with red face 
and flowing white beard, bearing a basket 


of sweetmeats and a bundle of rods— 
for the good children, and the naughty 
ones! 

Later, when Dec. 25 came to be gener- 
ally observed as the birthday of Christ, 
many of these festivities were transferred 
to Christmas. Some of them were full 
of revelry and wickedness, s» our Puri- 
tan forefathers protested against all, and 
would have none of Christmas. But 
the Dutch when they settled New York 
brought their St. Nikolaus, shortened 
into Klaas, hence Santa Claus. So, grand- 
mother and grandchildren, in the strange 
evolution of all these traditions and ob- 
servances and performances, pagan, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, Norseman and Ger- 
man, English and French, the obscure 
Asiatic bishop of sixteen hundred years 
ago is now the ‘‘Santa Claus ”’ of millions 
of children in a new world, whose exist- 
ence was not then dreamed of ! 

Well, if it pleases them to believe fora 





Anton aud Karl Lang —UVverammergau 


little while, and to “play” afterward, 
that their presents, really from father 
and mother and friends, are brought on 
reindeer sledges from the North Pole 
and find their way down chimney flues 
into hanging, waiting stockings, I can see 
no harm done! But, after all, the best 
meaning of Christmas should come from 
the gospel story of Jesus Christ, the Di- 
vine Friend of children, the Infinite 
Giver of gifts to men. 


CHILDREN LOOKING FOR SANTA CLAUS 


While still on my search for the his- 
toric Santa, I ran across a little girl and 
a little boy going with their father to 
see the real saint on Washington Street, 
and I went too. I am sure they were 
the same ones that were in the Corner 
last year on a wheelbarrow. But they 
rode on something funnier than a wheel- 
barrow, when we went up two flights 
on the “‘moving staircase” at Siegels! 
There S. C. greeted the children cor- 
dially, but he said the real one was his 
grandfather, now at the North Pole! 
How the children dii laugh and shout 
at the bears and lions and lambs and 


donkeys and live Shetland ponies—yes, 
Christmas is for children! 


THE CHILDREN IN THE PICTURE 


They live in Bavaria and their father 
is Anton Lang, who had the part of Chris- 
tus in the famous Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau. Refer to our Christmas num- 
ber for 1904 for Mr. Whittemore’s charm- 
ing account of the place and the family. 
He has just given me this picture to show 
you at Christmas. Their sweet faces re- 
call the answer given by a little girl at 
Oberammergau when an American visitor 
asked her what part she played: ‘‘Ich 
spiele ein Engelein: I play a little angel’’! 


THE BIRDS AND THEIR MAGAZINE 


They do not edit it, but it is full of 
their pictures, and of information about 
them and their nests, their eggs, their 
habits, etc. You remember that the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Reed, promised three sub- 
scriptions to children writing letters 
about birds. Here they are: 


This is the most interesting thing I have 
seen abvut birds this year. We havea shelf 
at the sitting-room window for the birds. 
Last spring the woodpeckers brought their 
baby birds to the shelf as soon as they could 
fly,and fedthem with theerumbs. It wascom- 
ical to see the little birds stand there with 
their mouths wide open, and the old birds 
pick up the crumbs and crowd them into their 
mouths. They did this many times a day till 
they could feed themselves. 

I watched a pair of kingbirds build their 
nest and rear their young. When they were 
old enough to leave the nest the three little 
birds stood in a row on a branch while the: 
old birds coaxed them to try their wings by 
holding a chuive morsel a few feet away. 

Keene, N. H. BERTHA G, 


Across the street from our summer home I 
fouid a family of thrushes and watched their- 
development from tiny featherless birds, just 
out of the shell, until their flight. The mother 
bird would at first circle about my head with 
sharp cries, but as [ visited the nest often she 
became used to my presence. I caught but 
one glimpse of the father bird, as he was gen- 
erally away when I called on the family. 


In a swamp near by I got my first view of a. 


quail. In Bethlehem, N. H., [ saw a colony 
of purple finches lingering about our hotel for 
three days, eating elm seeds. The males are: 
of a beautiful reddish purple color, but the- 
females are so dull one eould scarcely recog- 
niz2 them as purple finches. I counted thir- 
teen gold finches in the street at one time. 
Andover, Mass. Mirra W. 


When I was down at Warren, I saw four 
red-winged blackbirds, when Uncle Will] took: 
me to drive. This summer | saw a red headed 
woodpecker. I saw a crow when I went after 
the cows. It seemed a foot long. I saw a 
flock of snowbirds flying east. I have seen 
a humming bird in our garden. I have seen 
an owl that was stuffed. 

Danville, Vt. BarTon C, 


Of course your ‘‘folks”’ take The Con- 
gregationalist, and you take the Youth's. 
Companion (you ought to!), but if you 
bird-iovers can spare a dollar I advise you 
to send it to Worcester, and have the 


American Ornithology for 1906. Now a. 


Merry Christmas to you all! 


Mw. Mata) 








EI 
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With Dr. Grenfell in Labrador 


Three Weeks on the Hospital Ship of the Deep-Sea Mission 


By Pror. Epwarp C. Moors, D. D., HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The journey to the Labrador coast is 
one which has been undertaken by com- 
paratively few. But the region is, in 
midsummer, by no means so inaccessible 
as many think. The journey from Bos- 
ton occupies about a.week, if one makes 
reasonably good connections. Despite 
the fact that the distance is not great— 
Battle Harbor is only about 1,200 miles 
from Boston—and that the journey is a 
very comfortable one, you have a sense 
of remoteness and of isolation which you 
would not have in Tokyo, in Honolulu 
or in Auckland. So soon as you are to 
the northward of Chateau, on the Que- 
bec side of the straits, there is no tele- 
graphic communication. The Virginia 
Lake makes, nominally, ten trips north- 
ward from Battle Harbor every summer, 
but reaches Nain in some years not 
oftener than four or five times. For ten 
months Nain has no communication with 
the outside world save for one mail by 
komatik and dog team at some time in 
February. 

Newfoundland received permanent ret- 
tlement from England one hundred years 
before the Pilgrim Fathers came to Plym- 
outh Rock. There are families, mainly 
from Devon and Dorsetshire, seafaring 
people, who have been here for twelve 
generations. They marry early, and part 
of the means of keeping the wolf from 
the door is to have many sons. 

There are French names of places all 
up and down both coasts, but there are 
few people of French descent and these 


mainly in the south and west. The Eng- 
lish spoken is remarkably pure of admix- 
ture, but in the isolation of the people 
they have developed almost a dialect of 
theirown. The schools are few and poor 
and are held for very short terms. The 
level of illiteracy for all Newfoundland 
is as high as ninety percent. The govern- 
ment permits representation by persons 
not resident within the districts. Remote 
districts are represented by St. Jobn’s 
lawyers who may never have seen their 
districts. It is not too much to say that 
the government is often both incompe- 
tent and corrupt. The Newfoundlander 
is curiously jealous of the development 
of the resources of his island by outsid- 
ers. And yet he lacks the initiative and 
the capital to develop those resources for 
himself. 

The lack of diversity of occupation is 
the fatal thing, economically. The fish- 
ing industry is the only industry upon 
any larger scale, and by fish the New- 
foundlander always means cod. The seal- 
ing is profitable at the end of the winter. 
No one knows what are the mineral re- 
sources of the island, but they are as yet 
almost* untouched. The wealth of the 
land in timber is not yet utilized, and on 
the whole the timber is poor. On the 
Labrador fishing is the only employment, 
if one excepts a little fur trapping in 
winter. There is no timber of any con- 
sequence near the coast. You may cruise 
a hundred miles without seeing a tree. 
In Newfoundland every little village has 


at least two churches, the Methodist and 
the Anglican. The Methodists are of a 
particularly fervid type. 

The feud between the denominations is 
disheartening. It often amounts to a 
hindrance of any united action in the 
little villages for any purpose whatever. 
There are towns where a co-operative 
store cannot be planted because of the 
jealousy of the denominations. The min- 
ister has often six to eight churches under 
his care, the villages having sometimes 
only twelve to twenty houses. When he 
comes once in two months to hold service, 
it is discouraging to have him spend 
most of his sermon urging the people not 
to go to the other church. 

And yet these people are law-abiding, 
singularly law-abiding, when you think 
how much of each year they spend on a 
coast where one of their own ministers 
of justice said that the only law was that 
of a shot-gun. They are, on the whole, 
of high morality; there is almost no 
drunkenness, They are a stern race and 
yet often most kindly and self. sacrificing, 
and they are, in large proportion, deeply 
religious. Their religion is of a some- 
what somber cast, but often most touch- 
ing in its simplicity and genuineness. 
The Bible is in almost every house, even 
if there are no other books. They ob- 
serve Sunday with more than English 
strictness. No fishing is ever done on 
Sunday, nor even dressing of fish, though 
the season may be only two weeks long 
and what money they do not make in 





Secretary. Evvhu Root and Dr. Grenfell abcard the Strathcona, 


Secretary Root, while visiting last summer the governor of Newfoundland, met Dr. Grenfell, who piloted the governor’s yacht along the 
coast of Labrador. Secretary Root became so interested in Dr. Grenfell and his mission that he spent a week at Battle Harbor, and expressed ‘ , 


great approbation of the work there. 
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those two weeks they go without for the 
rest of the year. Ten men on aschooner, 
three months away from home, take it 
quite as a matter of course that you 
should gather them all for prayer if you 
visit one of their number who is sick in 
the dirty little cabin of the craft. 
Northward of Makkovik one comes 
upon the region of the Eskimo and of the 
Moravian Missions among them. These 
people, so different in type from the 
Indians, represent also, in some sense 
a decadent race. Their numbers are 
much reduced even as compared with 
figures given only a hundred years ago. 
Diseases like measles, pneumonia and 
even grip, make great havoc among them. 
Wherever they have taken to the white 
man’s food, they show diminished power 
to resist the climate. Short, fat, jolly, 
with something in their faces which re- 
minds one of the Mongolian, they are at 
present so trustworthy that one can hardly 
believe the tales which are told of their 
earlier warlike character, or make real to 
himself the violence and cruelty which 
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fifty years since these devoted Moravian 
missionaries came to this shore, and the 
transformation is nothing less than mar- 
velous. The missionaries have their little 
gardens and at Nain, which is on one of 
the sheltered inlets, a tiny greenhouse. 
Pansies and petunias grow in the open 
air in August though icebergs are every- 
where in sight. I have a picture of a 
doctor of this station sitting in his room 
with a gloxinia in a pot beside him in full 
bloom in mid-winter in a climate where 
the thermometer often reaches seventy- 
five degrees below zero, and where in 1893 
the average of all observations the year 
round was three degrees below the freez- 
ing point. So small a thing as this love 
of flowers is typical of the refinement of 
these faithful men and women, and the 
simple godliness and quiet devotion which 
they manifest betrayes the secret of all 
that these missions have achieved. 

Into this country Dr. Grenfell had op- 
portunity this summer to bring the first 
royal governor of Newfoundland who ever 
made the journey to the north. Partly 
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belief. The ice often makes it difficult 
for the fishermen to keep their nets in the 
water. Only this summer, as a father 
and two sons were taking up their net to 
prevent its being torn by an advancing 
iceberg, a part of this toppled over upon 
them and killed them all. The men look 
so old, even those whom you know to be 
young. Thelife is hard. They are good 
humored but very silent, rarely speaking 
save in monosyllables, and with difficulty 
projecting themselves into the position 
of your ignorance of that which they 
know so well. 

The little bays are sometimes full of 
schooners. The men pitch their fish out 
of the dories upon the decks of the 
schooners or upon the stages at the shore 
with pitchforks and burn great fagots 
behind a tarpaulin to shield these from 
the wind while they split fish far into the 
night. It is a weird scene and when the 
fishing is at its height and the excitement 
great, the poor people get almost no sleep 
at all. 

It is interesting to see Dr. Grenfell’s 





A Fishing Fleet at Indian Harbor Sunday Morning 


the old mission annals record. The great 
majority of them are now in the settle- 
ments around the missions as at Hope- 
dale, Nain, Hebron, Ramah and Killinek. 
The missions have frankly adopted the 
support of trading posts as part of their 
system. The supplies are brought from 
London or Hamburg once a year in the 
mission ship, the Harmony. Some of the 
buildings were brought over in pieces 
from Germany and here set up. 

The language of the missionaries, among 
themselves, is German. Some of them 
come of families which have been three 
or four generations in missionary service 
under the Moravian Church, with its 
marvelous history of missionary activity 
in all portions of the world. The mis- 
sionaries’ own children must go back to 
Germany or to England, to the schools 
of the brotherhood, when they are seven 
years old. Instruction in the schools 
which the missions conduct on the Lab- 
rador is, of course, in the Eskimo lan- 
guage, as is also the service and preach- 
ing in the churches. The ritual is a trans- 
lation of the rather elaborate one which 
obtains among the Herrnhiiter. Eskimo 
hymns are sung to the music of chorals 
quite of the type which one hears in the 
Fatherland. 

It is now more than one hundred and 


upon the warship Scylla and partly upon 
the steamer which belonged to the Min- 
istry of Marine and Fisheries, the tour 
was accomplished, and Dr. Grenfell has 
described it as in some respects highly 
successful. Matters concerning the chart- 
ing of the coast, the location of light- 
houses, and things of that sort which Dr. 
Grenfell has had upon his heart for years, 
were brought to the governor’s attention. 
The governor is a Scotchman, Sir William 
MacGregor, a physician of scientific at- 
tainments who has held government posts 
in other parts of the world, a Presbyterian 
and an earnest Christian man. 

There is at the present moment only 
one lighthouse north of Battle Harbor 
and that is not in operation, no buoys, 
nor beacons, save of roughest, temporary 
sort. And it must be remembered that 
though part of the coast descends sheer 
into very deep water, in other parts it 
shows countless rocky islands and reefs. 
It is swathed in fog a good part of the 
time during the months when naviga- 
tion is possible and in those same months 
icebergs in great numbers are borne baek- 
ward and forward by the wind and tide 
and into the channels. The skill with 
which the men navigate by the sound of 
the breakers on the shore or by the echo 
of their own fog horn is almost beyond 





hospital ship, the Strathcona, steam into 
one of these little harbors. It is not five 
minutes until boats begin to come from 
every side. I counted seventeen dories 
and punts made fast to her rail one night. 
You could not jump overboard without 
landing in one of them. She has little 
bights of rope hanging every six or eight 
feet along her rail for the men to catch 
hold of. The men are over the side and 
have a painter about a stanchion some- 
times even before the anchor is down. 
When she gets into a bay it is quite im- 
possible to say when she will get away 
again, and even as she steams out of the 
channel she will be headed off by a boat 
in which are patients who had feared that 
they might miss the single visit of the 
doctor for that year. 


Thus we took aboard one night a poor, 


woman, who subsequently went to one 
of the hospitals to be operated on, who 
said simply, as she dragged herself 
aboard, that she had been waiting for the 
doctor since last October. She did not 
know that she could have lived until he 
came again next year. At another time 
we were quite well out toward open water 
when we met a boat in which were two 
men and two women and presently we 
saw that one of the women held a baby. 
They had rowed out seven miles in a stiff 


ES 
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The Perilous Work of Crossing Brooks in April 


breeze with a lumpy sea. The baby was 
ill. ‘The ship slowed down and took them 
on board. Incidentally, they had to 
climb over ten cords of wood piled along 
our rails which Dr. Grenfell was taking 
down for a poor widow with four chil- 
dren at St. Anthony. The baby was 
examined and prescribed for. As if by 
way of precaution, all the other members 
of the party were prescribed for, too, and 
then they were put off for their row home- 
ward through the darkness. 

Near St. Anthony a young man was 
brought aboard who was suffering from 
tuberculosis of the spine, paralyzed from 
the waist down. That evening he was 
put in a plaster jacket with the hope that 
some arrest might be secured in his dis- 
ease. It was reported that he had pre- 
viously gone to the hospital in St. John’s 
and had been refused. When he was ques- 
tioned it came out that this was not true. 
But it was true that he had made a long 





journey to a place 
near St. John’s in 
order to let his 
spine be rubbed by 
the hands of a man 
who was the sev- 
enth consecutive 
son of his mother. 
Such seventh sons 
are reported to be 
healers and to work 
cures of all sorts. 

That same day we 
met a man with a 
fearfully swelled 
and discolored arm, 
septic to the shoul- 
der, probably from 
a wound in the 
hand received when 
splitting fish. The 
water around the 
stages becomes in- 
credibly foul and 
the men’s blood is 
often much impov- 
erished.. This man 
came up from Red 
Bay on the Labra- 
dor side of the 
straits. Six men 
brought him over 
in a rowboat sixty- 
five miles and then 
quietly rowed back. 
They would be gone 
from their fishing three days at the time 
of year when if they do not catch fish 
they will be poor to the point of starva- 
tion fora whole year. Yet they did not 
seem to think that they were doing any- 
thing great. 

In the same manner, one evening as we 
were steaming along through the dense 
fog and thinking we must be getting 
somewhere near the opening for Battle 
Harbor, we suddenly met a trap skiff 
with four men rowing, and soon dis- 
covered that the man who was steering 
was the Battle Harbor doctor. He was 
on his way to Henley Harbor to see a 
man who his friends feared had typhoid 
fever. Here were these men in the 
welter of the Labrador sea, in dense fog, 
icebergs all around them, rocks, reefs, 
everywhere. They had come twenty- 
eight miles to get the doctor. They 
would row him down, then tomorrow 
they would bring him back and them. 
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selves return, rowing thus one hundred 
and twelve miles. They had their little 
bark-tanned jigger-sails, but there was 
no wind, nothing visible five rods ahead 
for hours together, never a buoy, fog 
horn, whistle, not to say lighthouse, for 
a hundred miles at a stretch. 

We turned baek and towed them for 
ten miles, and so sent them on their way. 
The doctor and the skipper came aboard 
and we had a good talk with them. But 
thereby we were two hours late in ap- 
proaching the entrance to Battle Harbor. 
When we emerged from the dense fog 
close enough to feel for the land we 
made out that we were about a mile too 
far to the southward, and had great dif- 
ficulty in finding the entrance, passing 
between two enormous icebergs, both 
stranded, and one breaking up in the 
pounding sea. We went in through a 
channel hardly fifty feet wide in places. 
Few men on the coast, except Dr. Gren- 
fell, would have attempted it. But the 
alternative was bad. To anchor was dif- 
ficult, and to cruise up and down, meas- 
uring with a log, was dangerous because 
of the ice. 

I went ashore one night with Dr. Gren- 
fell to see the wife of a fisherman who 
had fourteen children, twelve of them at 
home. The woman was pretty sick, and 
the man had taken but a few fish this 
season, so that the prospect was for a 
pretty miserable winter. Dr. Grenfell 
had a fine salmon sent him one day, from 
a man to whose wife, in her hour of need 
on one fierce winter night a year ago, he 
gave the robe off his komatik as he 
chanced along in time to help her 
through. It was sometimes nine o’clock 
before we could get a chance to go 
ashore and visit houses from which em- 
issaries had come out. 

One visit, not far from St. Anthony, 
was to the house of a dropsical old man 
who had twelve children. Two daugh- 
ters and nine sons were at home. Two 
elder sons were running the business, 
trapping for cod, and had five ‘‘share- 
men”? from the coast to help them. 
They were all sitting in one large room, 
most of the men smoking and spitting 
incessantly on the floor, one man snoring 
in a corner. Dr. Grenfell, after he had 
seen the old man in the next room, had 
prayers. All knelt—one of the girls was 
reading the Bible when we came in—all 
joined in the Lord’s Prayer. It is a 





The First of the Co-operatwe Stores 
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marvel how deeply religious those are who 
are religious at all, how outwardly re- 
spectful all are, although, of course, 
there are many reckless, tough characters 
among them, and certain vices show 
themselves in horrid ways. But drunk- 
enness is not one of these. There is al- 
most no liquor to get. And even the bad 
Englishman is not so bad as when he is in 
liquor, as at home in England he is pretty 
sure to be. 

From one of these places Dr. Grenfell 
took up to Battle Harbor on hie last trip 
some years ago, before the hospital was 
built, an elderly woman very ill. She 
died under operation and he could not 
get word to her husband for several 
months. A year later the man gave him 
money to bring back the body which 
meantime had been buried in due form 
by a priest and in consecrated ground. 
Of course the body cannot be brought 
for a few years, but meantime in the con- 
secrated ground at Goose Cove stands a 
stone sent up from St. John’s, and bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘‘ Here lies the body,”’ 
etc., which stone was ordered at the same 
time with the request that Dr. Grenfell 
should bring down the body. 

A patient in one of the hospitals being 
told that he must be fed up, replied: 
“But not with any of them nutriments, 
Doctor. I wants a hunk of fat swile (seal) 
or a gull. Now that would have some 
taste.”’ 

The mosquitoes are a pest along the 
who'e coast. Says the cook: ‘‘The floyes 
(mosquitoes) do be shockin’. They never 
touches a Huskymaw. But when they 
finds a Newfoundlander then they goes 
for he.”’ Dr. Grenfell had at one time 
fifteen little foxes aboard which he was 
carrying down to start a fox farm at St. 
Anthony. Some of these little animals 
had been brought aboard in blubber casks 
and their coats were very sticky. After 
a few days they were very tame and 
played with the dogs; were all over the 
deck, fell down the companionway, were 
always having their feet or tails trodden 
upon and yelping for pain when not yell- 
ing for food. The long-suffering seaman 
who took care of them, said: ‘I bin 
cleaned out that fox box. It do be shock- 
in’. I binin courageous turmoil my time, 





but dis be the head smell that ever I wit- 
nessed,”’ 

No one can go to this coast without be- 
ing struck by the dogs, huge, wolf-like 
creatures. They do often disappear from 
the posts for a time and live with the 
wolves, and the wolves come out from 
the forests and join the packs of the dogs. 
Nobody trusts them. Even the English- 
man, with his love of animals, never pets 
them. One might say that it is very hard 
to get on with them, only it is quite im- 
possible to get on without them. Nota 
goat, nor a sheep, nor a cow, nor a horse 
can live on this shore, partly, indeed, for 
lack of provender, but mainly because the 
instant that they were not watched by 
the men they would be killed by the dogs. 
These will attack a man without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. And even a strong 
man, once down on the ground in their 
onslaught, has very little chance. 

Children are now and then torn to 
pieces by them. The agent of the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s Post at Cartwright, 
a year or two ago, stood talking with an 
Indian near the storehouse. His little 
boy approached him and, without warn- 
ing, one big dog attacked him. Ina mo- 
ment the whole pack were upon him, bit- 
ing and tearing. The father would not 
even take a second to get a club, but 
fought the dogs with fists and boots. 
The Indian clubbed them with his gun, 
and when he had broken that in pieces 
he stabbed right and left with his hunt- 
ing knife. The father was dressed in 
skins and so escaped bad bites. But 
once they had him on the ground. And 
though it was all over in a minute, when 
they carried the little boy into the house 
he had thirty-seven great wounds. They 
did what they could for him. But when 
they found he was not getting better they 
hitched up a komatik with ten dogs (not 
those same ones) and drove eighty miles 
to one of Dr. Grenfell’s hospitals. 

I attended the funeral of a little boy 
two months old, the fourth child of a 
young couple. The woman looked to be 
forty-five. I heard she was twenty-seven. 
The house was of the very poorest. But 
the plain little box for a coffin was cov- 
ered with white muslin and trimmed with 
black braid. And there was a wreath of 
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paper flowers which they said belonged 
to the woman in the place who aids on 
all such occasions, and the wreath ap- 
pears at every funeral. Two small boys 
had white scarfs around their caps and 
acted as pallbearers, feeling their own 
importance. 

After the service, we walked through 
the fish house, which even on such occa- 
sions is not to be escaped, with its terri- 
ble odor and its slippery floor, got into a 
trap skiff which was in the same condi- 
tion as the stage. The father and two 
friends rowed. A grandmother and half 
a dozen children went with us. We were 
rowed out around a reef, landed on the 
next island, walked across the incredibly 
barren rocks with the soggy peat in their 
crevices, to the little graveyard with its 
high stockade to keep out the dogs. 
There is no soil in this part of the world. 
When you dig down a few inches into the 
peat the water drains into your excava- 
tion from the rocks on every side. You 
have to dig in the hollows or there would 
be no peat. This little grave, so pa- 
thetically small, was full of water. It 
had to be bailed out while we stood there 
and was practically full again before we 
left. Even when people die on land up 
here they do not escape being buried in 
water. 

At Makkovik, a half-breed servant of the 
Moravian Mission came aboard and asked 
the Boston physician who had charge of 
all the medical work in the absence of 
Dr. Grenfell, for phonograph records 
which he said Dr. Grenfell had promised 
a year ago to bring him. Particularly, he 
said, he wanted sacred records, hymns, 
etc. Heearned, I was told, about seventy- 
five dollars a year. He bought at the price 
of seventy-five cents, or one dollar, four 
records, and before we sailed he came 
back and bought a fifth. His choice in- 
terested me—Onward, Christian Soldier, 
Yield not to Temptation, as sung by some 
famous evangelist, Gaul’s Holy City, as 
played upon a cornet. But at this point 
the desire for some other kind of enter- 
tainment came upon him and a shabby 
Negro minstrel parody of The Suwannee 
River and a ventriloqual imitation of the 
riot in a bird store when a hand organ 
played in the street were added to the list. 


The Strathcona Visiting One of the Fishing Hamlets 
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To think that all that is represented to 
us by concert, theater, opera, orchestra, 
minstrel show, not to say church choir 
and organ recital, is represented in these 
wilds by the grind and wheeze and hum 
and titter of a gramophone, imitating in 
this forlorn way something which can be 
only an object of imagination to one who 
has never been away from these iron 
shores. 

When we came up on The Virginia Lake 
there was a pitiable object on board, a 
man of fifty-one, who had gone down in 
this same craft early in June. She was 
then carrying so many fishermen that 
some of them never got below decks. It 
was bitterly cold. There were two hun- 
dred and seventy aboard. Three men of 
this fishing crew were wet to the skin for 
days. All three had pleurisy and pneu- 
monia at the Indian Harbor Hospital. 
Two died and this one barely escaped with 
his life. Of course he has had no cruise 
this year, had had a bad cruise last year. 
He got nothing but a short job of cutting 
barrel hoops in the forest last winter 
where for a month he slept on boughs and 
in the snow. He has seven children, the 
oldest fifteen. He said that he had hoped 
to die. He was full of gratitude to the 
hospital and the mission without which 
he surely would have perished. And no 
one can fail to see what it all means and 
give honor to Dr. Grenfell for the won- 
derful work which he has organized and 
sustains. 

The great need of the work at the pres- 
ent is of efficient helpers. A few all- 
round men, jacks at-all-trades, and very 
capable, who could supervise at St. An- 
thony and Battle Harbor and Indian Har- 
bor, could do wonders with the plant 
which is now established in these places 
and relieve Dr. Grenfell of an amount of 
detail which would be impossible for any 
one man to carry under any circum. 
stances. But that task is made more 
than ordinarily difficult by the fact that 
the means of communication are so poor, 
the distances so great, the native helpers 
often so inefficient. 

Not even Dr. Grenfell can achieve, 
under these circumstances, that which 
it has been the enthusiastic purpose of 
his life to bring to pass. For the saving 
of this really heroic pioneer and leader of 
men, as well as for the consolidation and 
the carrying forward of his work, the 
appeal must now be for helpers, for men 
and women who will consecrate them- 
selves to this task. Such aid is at the 
present moment quite as necessary as 
the help in the form of money which has 
been so generously bestowed. 

¢ 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 15 


Mrs. Charles F. Weeden of Lynn, as leader, 
brought a Christmas message. The various 
forms of activity at the Cesarea station, West- 
ern Turkey Mission, were considered, notably 
the kindergarten under Miss Burrage, and 
the medical work, of which Miss Cushman 
says, ‘“‘a knowledge of medicine, however 
slight, opens all doors.” Careful training in 
nursing has been given to the young widow 
of one of the workers at the station, and dur- 
ing the past year this woman has visited 257 
homes and talked personally with 572 women, 
besides making over seventy visits to hospital 
andciinic. Miss Cushman adds: ‘‘ This knowl- 
edge of medicine invests a women with a cer- 





tain dignity and freedom. Next year we hope 
to give her two lessons a week in the Bible, 
perhaps a study of Old Testament characters 
and again on personal work.’’ 

Loving tribute was paid to the lasting in- 
fluence of the work of Dr. and Mrs. Farns- 
worth, now resting in this country, and the 
hour closed with a ‘‘ prayer chain” in which 
many workers, old and young, were remem- 
bared by name. 





Ancient and Modern Miracles 
Compared 


Many have read the account of the miracle 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost as 
though it belonged to a distant age, and could 
not be paralleled by any description of scenes 
in our own time. This is the story told in 
Acts 2: 1-4, of the meeting of the disciples in 
a house in Jerusalem a few weeks after the 
crucifixion: 


And when the day of Pentecost was now 
come, they were all together in one place. 
And suddenly there came from heaven a sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them tongues part- 
ing asunder, like as of fire: and it sat upon 
each one of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 


Compare this with the account in the Lon- 
don Examiner of a meeting last month in 
Pontycymmer, Wales, presided over by Evan 
Roberts. It describes the people assembled in 
a Methodist chapel, where, after waiting in 
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prayer, all present united in a song of praise 
to God till the whole building was filled with 
God, and every soul possessed, and filled, and 
thrilled through and through with the con- 
scious apprehension of the personal presence 
of the Spirit of God. A correspondent goes 
on to say: 


I was in the pulpit.with Mr. Roberts and the 
local ministers and other friends. The news- 
papers say that several ministers, deacons, 
and others have testified that at this point in 
the meeting. when the congregation all joined 
together in invoking the aid of Christ, a circle 
of light or fire rose above the big seat in front 
of the pulpit, and moved upwards as high as 
the gallery, but no higher. The sight was not 
for me. But the feeling of the conscious pres- 
ence of Ged was overwhe!ming. Comparing 
notes at the close of the meeting, we described 
it to each other as a burning love, a delirium 
of joy, an overwhelming sense of God entering 
into and possessing the soul. Toa skeptic, or 
an unbeliever, it might have appear-d to be 
mere madness. However we may describe it, 
it is certain that in that hour the mind of every 
person in that great assembly was possessed 
and swayed by a power from another world. 
Every will was bent like the reeds before the 
wind. 
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A Cambridge Anniversary 


Dr. McKenzie, who was receiving congratu- 
lations on his seventy-fifth birthday last week, 
is but an infant compared with the city of his 
adoption which, having two centuries the start 
of him, celebrated its two hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary Dec. 21. In prepara- 
tion therefor, the Cambridge Public Library 
has drawn from its shelves and listed ina 
special bulletin all books and maps bearing on 
local history. Teachers and pupils in the pub- 
lic schools have been making a special study 
of it during December, and all the pastors 
preached historical sermons last Sunday—for 
Cambridge is nothing if not educative. The 
Cambridge Historical Society, formed last 
June, with R. H. Dana as president, held its 
first public meeting this fall. 


Encouraging Tendencies in the Religious World 


Dr. A. Z. Conrad, new pastor of Park Street 
Church, was cordially received last Monday 
by the Boston ministers, and read a broad, 
vigorous, optimistic paper on Encouraging 
Signs of the Times in Religious Life and 
Thought. He emphasized these tendencies: 
to spiritual independence; to emphasis on 
finalities; to recognition of the Christian reli- 
gion as Christo-Centric; recognition of the 
eomprehensive scope of redemptive principle 
and process; evangelism; sympathetic tolera- 
tion; to make religious tests neither creedal 
nor preceptive, but consisting in self-commit- 
ment to God; also the ethical, the federative 
and the imperialistic tendencies. This last he 
defined as a belief that the kingdom of God 
is imperial, and that he is bringing all human- 
ity under the sway of the eternal power of 
love. The paper was followed by good-hu- 
mored discussion which served to bring out 
Dr. Conrad’s unfalteringly orthodox views. 


Congregational House Visitors 


The autumn and winter always bring to 
Boston a number of men engaged in Christian 
work in other parts of the country and the 
world. Not a few of them visit the Congre- 
gational House, and some make it their head- 
quarters while engaged in pursuing the spe- 
cial work that has brought them thither. These 
men, like the sojourners from Rome of old, 
are welcomed to the household of faith and 
become, for the time, members of the harmo- 
nious family that pre-empts the three upper 
floors of the House. : 

One such visitor, whose stay exceeded that 
of the ordinary visitor but who by no means 
outstayed his welcome, was Rev. M. J. Fe- 
nenga, principal of North Wisconsin Acad- 
emy at Ashland, Wis. He left last week after 
being eight weeks in this vicinity, during 
which time he has made over sixty addresses 
in the interest of his excellent school for the 
bright boys and girls, many of them of for- 
eign parentage, in northern Wisconsin. His 
striking personality, ready wit and tireless 
activity have won for him admirers by the 
score in this part of the couatry; and while 
it has been a hardship for him to be away 
from the school where he is so much needed, 
he has materially increased the revenue at the 
disposal of the institution. 

Two educators from the South, John C. 
Campbell, president of Piedmont College, De- 
morest, Ga., and his man Friday—Prof. H. C. 
Newell, who is the dean of the college—have 
been coming and going at intervals during the 
winter, their principal objective being the com- 
pletion of the endowment fund started by Dr. 
Pearsons. That philanthropist promised $25,- 
000 on condition that $75,000 could be raised 
by the college, and both of these manly young 
men have worked like tigers at their task, 
with results hardly commensurate as yet with 
the effort put forth, but gratifying enough to 
make them hopeful touching the future. 


In and Around Boston 


A representative of far off Hawaii in the 
person of Dr. Doremus Scudder made ad- 
dresses hereabouts not long ago and has lately 
been in Chicago where Congregationalists 
cherish pleasant memories both of his father 
and of himself. Dr. Scudder has been in the 
country three months and his addresses East 
and West have stimulated interest in the im- 
portant work he is doing for a mixed multitude 
in Hawaii. 

A glimpse of the excellent work of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut has been 
afforded by the flying visit of Rev. Howard 
Bliss, D. D., its president, formerly a Congre- 
gational pastor at Montc'air. His furlough is 
a brief one and his object has been less to 
swell the revenue of the college than to enlist 
the interest of young men in the college with 
a view to recruiting the teaching force. 


The Congregational Church Union 

The annual meeting of this organization 
was held in Pilgrim Hall Wednesday after- 
noon, Dec. 13. The officers of last year were 
re-elected. The reports of the work of the 
year showed how essential this institution 
has become to the Congregational churches 
of Greater Boston. Through its efforts the 
stronger churches are helping the weaker, 
and all together are uniting to occupy new 
ground in the city and in expanding suburbs 
where new churches are needed. It was the 
unanimous sentiment of the meeting, ex- 
pressed by vote, that it is desirable for all 
the three conferences, Suffolk South, West 
and North, to unite in the Union Conference 
next autumn in one thoroughly representative 
assembly, in order that the churches may be- 
come better informed and more interested in 
their common work for the city. If the min- 
isters of the three ministerial associations ap- 
prove of this proposal, it is hoped that they 
will present it at the spring meetings of the 
three conferences, and that they will omit their 
usual autumn sessions next year and all unite 
in one meeting in November at Park Street 
Church. 


The Church and Labor 

A meeting of about forty of the leading 
pastors of Greater Boston on the 18th dis- 
cussed the problem of the church and its rela- 
tion to the labor union, having especially in 
mind the recent appeal of Boston Typograph- 
ical Union 13, for establishment of fraternal 
relations. The plan was approved of having 
individuals among the clergy get on a fraternal 
footing in local unions, such a relation as now 
exists in Weymouth and Rockland between 
Rev. H. W. Kimball and the local unions or 
between Rev. C. S. Macfarland and the Typo- 
graphical Union. It also was ordered that 
drafting of a sympathetic reply to the Typo- 
graphical Union’s letter be left, with all other 
action in behalf of the ministers present, to 
such members of the National Council’s and 
the Massachusetts State Association’s Labor 
Committees as live in Boston and vicinity. 
Toward the close of the conference after some 
had withdrawn, most of the clergy and the 
few laymen who remained, signed a petition 
to the Boston Typothetz inviting it, in the in- 
terests of industrial peace, to assent to a con- 
ference with the Typographical Union. 


The Municipal Election 


Mr. Louis F. Frothingham, the Republican 
candidate for mayor, also supported by the 
Good Government Association and most of 
the independent voters, failed of election; 
although he reduced the normal Democratic 
plurality in the city from thirty to about eight 
thousand. The Board of Aldermen will have 
more Republican members than last year, and 
cannot fall into control of the worst of the 
local bosses, as it had been feared it might. 
Pablic attention had been called so directly to 
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the gravity of the school situation that the 
outcome of the election of a board of five 
members, elected from the city at large, is en- 
couraging. Attention to the mismanagement 
of the public schools under the present Board 
of Education has been renewei by the order 
which c!ips the salary payment for December 
of a quarter of theamount due. So lavish with 
appropriations has the board been that it has 
to economize at the teachers’ expense. 

The new mayor takes his seat under suspi- 
cion and with charges hanging over him which 
may yet be investigated by the courts. What- 
ever he does or does not do, responsibility can 
be directly placed in his case. Whereas, had 
his opponent in the Democratic caucuses won 
the nomination and election, he would have 
been but a puppet in the hands of a local boss 
of the Tammany type. 


Iconoclast Moran at Work ‘ 

District Attorney Moran, true to his anti- 
election pledges, has begun to stir up the city 
and to enforce the law which forbids the sale 
of liquor within four hundred feet of public 
schools. The Hotel Touraine, and nine other 
places for the retail sale of liquor have been 
closed; first, as a result of his insistence and 
later by the acquiescence of the Police Board. 
Moreover, the law enforcing unrestricted view 
of the interiors of all places where liquor is 
sold has been applied to drug stores selling 
liquor. Throughout the entire city thereis a 
state of unrest in the liquor trade as to what 
the future may bring forth, and the Police 
Board begins to understand that all laws on 
the statute-books must be enforced. Mem- 
bers of the School Board who have been inter- 
viewed express their gratification at the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s action, and their surprise at 
the acquiescenee of the Police Board in per- 
mitting conditions which the district attor- 
ney has disclosed as existing. The liquor 
trade plan to appeal to the legislature. 
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Larkie’s Happiest Christmas 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


HE boys called him 
Larkie because 
wherever he was 
there was sure to 
be a good time on. 
He was standing 
2 now with a group 
” of lads just outside 
They were all talk- 
ing at once in high-pitched voices. 

‘*Say, how’s this for Christmas?” cried 
Pete Lumbard, exhibiting a work-box 
which he had just finished in the manual 
training class, ‘‘that’s for my mother’s 
Christmas, that is.”’ 

‘*Good work,”’ declared Larkie, taking 
the box and examin- 
ing it, ‘that’s all 
right.” 

‘*I’ve got my 
mother one of those 
lace things for her 
neck,” remarked 
Jack Denning. ‘‘ You 
e’n get ’em at Jones’s 
for twenty-five cents, 
they’r dandy. Say, 
Larkie, what you 
going te give your 











For the Children 


‘This is very nice work, John,’’ she said, 
‘*good enough for you to give to your 
mother for a Christmas gift.”’ 

“*My mother doesn’t want it,”’ laughed 
Larkie, ‘‘she doesn’t care about things— 
never wants Christmas presents.”’ 

“Perhaps she cares more than you 
think,”’ returned the art teacher, ‘‘ you 
can’t always tell about mothers, I advise 
you to give it to her.” 

This bit of advice evidently had no 
weight with Larkie, for when his teach- 
er’s back was turned he threw the calen- 
dar over on the next desk. ‘‘ You can 
have it,’’ he said to the boy who sat 
there. 

For some reason or other the boys did 
not come round to Larkie’s house that 
night, and, as his two sisters were out to 
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**Didn’t you hang your stocking?” 

“*Yes, we did, because we wanted to 
make out to the other children that we 
had just as good a Christmas as they had. 
We used to fill each other’s stockings 
with anything we could get off the farm 
—apples and potatoes and carrots ’’— 

**O, Mother,’”’ Larkie’s voice was full 
of distress, ‘‘was that all you had?” 

Larkie’s mother laughed. ‘“0O, we 
didn’t mind; we didn’t expect anything. 
But that time I wanted the doll I was 
disappointed. I remember how I prayed 
for it and thought I’d surely get it.” 

**And you didn’t?”’ 

“No, dear—but it was long ago—you 
needn’t look so disappointed—I soon got 
over it.”’ 

Larkie was an affectionate little fellow ; 

but when a boy’s 














mother is determined 
he shall have good 
times, because she 
didn’t have many 
when she was little, 
and keeps doing 





derful tree, 





mother? ”’ 

‘‘But Larkie’s got 
the peachy mother 
jus’ same,’’ shouted 
Billie Burbank, 
‘*you’d oughter been 
round there last 
night, Pete; we made 
candy in Larkie’s 
kitchen and if it 
wasn’t a sight after 
we got through! we 
didn’t know we’s get- 
ting it all over every- 
thing. Gee whiz! but 
his mother never said 
a word, jus’ laughed 
—never even made us 
clean it up—she’s a 
peach, she is!” 

‘*My mother’s all 3 
right,’ declared ees oats 
Larkie, putting con- mM TE 
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Oh! this wonderful tree, with its 


branches wide 


Is always blooming at Chnstmas- 


tide. 





“There s a wonderful tree, a won- 


The happy children rejoice to see, 
Spreading its branches year by year, 
It comes from the forest to flourish 


things to make him 
enjoy himself— just 
dropping herself right 
out of sight—is it any 
wonder that he gets 
to thinking of him- 
self and forgets her? 
Larkie gazed across 
the table at his 
mother, anditseemed 
almost as if he were 
looking at her for 
the first time. That 
little glimpse of her 
childhood made her 
seem different, as if 
she were not just 
‘*mother,”’ but a per- 
son who might want 
things and be disap- 
pointed about things. 

This idea clung to 
Larkie fora long time 
and, as Christmas 
drew near, the pic- 
ture of the little girl 
who didn’t get her 
doll when she prayed 





siderableem phasis 

on the last word, ‘‘but she don’t want 
Christmas presents—never does—I do 
though ’’—here Larkie became enthusias- 
tic, ‘‘I want a hockey stick, and some 
skates, and a stamp album, and a pair of 
fencing foils, and ’”’— 

‘Nothing grasping about you, Larkie,’’ 
interrupted Billie. 

“You c’n get a peachy pair of speed 
skates at Spalding’s for two dollars,”’ 
Larkie went on, too much taken up with 
his thoughts to notice Billie’s sarcasm, 
“*T’ve saved up two dollars and I’m going 
to get me a pair.”’ 

‘The bell’s rung, come on,” shouted 
Pete, ‘‘it’s my turn to lead the line.” 

Plans for making Christmas gifts, par- 
ticularly for mothers, seemed to be in the 
air that morning, for Larkie had no 
sooner seated himself in the art class 
when the teacher came with a calendar 
which Larkie had finished the day before. 


a party, he and his mother had the sitting- 
room all to themselves (Larkie’s father 
was not living). Larkie was doing his 
home work, his mother was sewing. 
‘*Mother,”’ said Larkie, the art teach- 
er’s remarks suddenly coming into his 
mind, “if a rich man was to walk.in 
here now and ask you what you wanted 
for Christmas what would you tell him? ’”’ 
Larkie’s mother smiled, ‘‘I don’t know 
I’m sure,”’ she said, ‘“‘I guess I would ask 
him to get you a new suit of clothes.” 
Larkie gazed at his mother a moment. 
‘*Didn’t you ever want a Christmas pres- 
ent just for yourself, Mother? ”’ he asked. 
‘* Not when you was a little girl?’”’ 
**Ye-e-es, I remember once I wanted 
a doll; I can recall now just how I longed 
for a doll. We didn’t have Christmas 
gifts when we were children; we were 
poor and Mother didn’t think much about 
such things.’ 


for it kept coming 
into his mind. When 
he went to Spalding’s on the Saturday be- 
fore Christmas to buy his skates, that doll 
came right between him and every pair 
of skates he looked at. He tired the clerk 
all out trying to make up his mind to 
take the skates and pass out the two 
dollars and settle it once for all. He 
fingered first one pair and then another, 
he looked this way and that, and felt of 
his money; finally, he turned round and 
walked out of the store, telling the clerk 
he ‘“‘guessed he wouldn’t get them just 
yet.” 

In the very next store window were 
the lace things that Jack Denning had 
told about. Larkie looked at them for 
some time and then he thought he would 
just go in and inquire the price. 

“These are a quarter,” said the clerk, 
lifting a stock from one of the trays. 
“These are fifty, these are a dollar. This 
is a beautiful stock.””’ The clerk put the 
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dollar stock up to her neck. ‘If it’s for 
your mother’s Christmas present I’d get 
one of these, those others are too coarse. 
She would be delighted with this. Shall 
I do this one up for you? ”’ 

Whether it was the clerk’s manner, or 
the thought of the doll his mother didn’t 
get, or what it was that made Larkie say 
‘yes’? he could not have told; but he 
passed the clerk one of his dollars. 

Larkie was smiling when he went out 
of Jones’s store. He told himself that 
his mother wouldn’t want the lace thing, 
that she would a great deal rather he had 
his skates, but he kept on smiling just 
the same. 

When one is happy one is very apt to 
have inspirations and Larkie had one on 
his way home. He didn’t say a word 
about it until Monday morning and then 
he told his teacher on his way to school. 

‘‘Miss Brown,” he said, ‘I’m—I’m 
going to make a—a book. Will you 
please help me? Somp’n like the one I 
made last June for the exhibition. Ic’n 
design the cover an’ do the lettering if 
you’ll just please pick out the verses, I 
want them all about a mother you know— 
don’t you know a verse about a mother 
that I c’n copy? ”’ 

‘‘Why, yes, John—I think I can find 


you something—I’m sure I can. Is it for 
your mother’s Christmas? ’™ 
‘*Ye-e-es,”’ replied Larkie. ‘‘I don’t 


s’pose she’ll wantit, but I’m going to just 
keep giving her things till she gets so she 
wants ’em.”’ 

Miss Brown looked as if she wanted to 
say something nice to Larkie, but she 
didn’t, she just talked about the book. 

Larkie’s mother woke up with a heavy 
heart on Christmas morning. She had 
not been able to buy all the things the 
children bad asked for, and the thought 
of their disappointment made her dread 
to see them open their stockings. More 
than this—there was a feeling down deep 
in her heart, a feeling she would not for 
the world have voiced, that her children 
were a little bit—just the least little bit 
selfish. 

Larkie, on the other hand, when he 
woke up, was just in the mood for Christ- 
mas. He ran downstairs three steps at 
a time, shouting ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” to 
everybody in the house. He didn’t even 
glance at his stocking or at the little pile 
of packages placed so carefully beneath 
it. What did he care for skates or hockey 
sticks when he had a secret—a ‘“‘ dandy ”’ 
secret all his own. 

‘*Wish you Merry Christmas, Mother,”’ 
he shouted dashing into the dining-room. 

‘*O, Larkie dear,’”’ his mother’s voice 
was anxious, ‘‘I wish you one too—but 
I’m afraid you’ll be disappointed this 
Christmas. I couldn’t get you all the 
things you wanted.”’ 

Larkie burst into a giggle. ‘‘What do 
you s’pose I care, Mother,” he cried, his 
voice lifting a weight off his mother’s 
heart. ‘I don’t want a thing, not hardly. 
Here comes the girls. Wish you Merry 
Christmas! Let’s have breakfast before 
we look at our stockings, will you, 
Mother? I want to awfully.” © 

Larkie’s spirit was contagious, the 
girls forgot themselves and their Christ- 
mas gifts and down they all sat leaving 
the stockings to take care of themselves. 

‘*Why! why! what is this?’’ Larkie’s 
mother lifted two white packages from 
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under her plate, ‘‘ Where did they come 
from? ’’ she exclaimed in astonishment. 

The girls looked blank, but Larkie’s 
eyes gave the secret away. 

‘* Larkie!—are they from you? ”’ 

‘*Open them, Mother.” 

It was ridiculous, but Larkie’s mother 
was a little unstrung that morning, she 
was so tired getting ready for Christmas 
and—well, the girls had to help her untie 
the packages, her hands trembled so. 
There was a dainty lace stock in the first 
package, just what she would have 
wanted if she had ever wanted any- 
thing. 

‘* Larkie,’’ his mother’s voice was half 
reproachful, ‘‘you haven’t been spending 
your money for me?”’ 

“Yes, I have’’; the determination in 
Larkie’s voice made his mother smile in 
spite of herself; ‘‘and after this I’m 
going to spend all my money for you. 
Now, Mother, please just open the other 
package.”’ 

The second package contained a book 
which Larkie and the art teacher had 
made together. On the cover was a 
picture which Larkie had drawn of a lit- 
tle girl kneeling with clasped hands by 
the side of a bed. Around the picture 
was a pretty design in blue and gold. 
The book was dedicated to Larkie’s 
mother. Inside were these words taken 
from an old English lullaby song. Miss 
Brown had changed them to suit the 


occasion: 
LARKIE’S SONG 


My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 

As sings the lark upon the tree 

So sings my heart, dear love, to thee. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and Mother mine. 


There’s not a rose where’er I seek, 

As lovely as my Mother’s cheek. 

There’s not a comb of honey-bee, 

So sweet as Mother is to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and Mother mine. 


The Queen has scepter, crown and ball, 
You are my scepter, crown and all. 

For all her robes of royal blue, 

More fair your face with eyes so true. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and Mother mine. 


Ten thousand parks where deer run, 

Ten thousand roses in the sun, 

Ten thousand pearls beneath the sea, 

My Mother more precious is to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and Mother mine. 


Larkie’s mother put®her hands over her 
face and cried when she finished reading 
these lines. The little woman had been 
used to bearing all sorts of burdens alone, 
She never dreamed ever having any one 
to share them with her, and now, here 
was her son showing himself in his true 
light—loving and thoughtful and capable, 
some day, of shouldering all the burdens 
and taking the care. It wasn’t strange, 
was it, under the circumstances, that she 
should just give up and cry for a minute? 

Larkie didn’t understand it, however. 

‘“‘Why, Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘‘don’t 
cry, I knew you didn’t want any present 
but I had to do something to make up 
for that time when you didn’t get that 
doll, you know.” 

‘*O, Larkie, dear!’’ his mother’s voice 
was perfectly joyous, ‘‘when we don’t 
get what we ask for we may be sure some- 
thing ever so much more beautiful is 
being planned for us—how glad I am I 
didn’t get that doll!” 
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Some Parlor Amusements 


For a simple and amusing contest try that 
of nails in a glass of water. Fill a plain glass 
tumbler quite to the brim with water, so that 
it would seem that another drop would cause 
the liquid to spill over the sides. Stand this 
on a plate on a firm level table, and on a tray 
at the side have a supply of nails of what is 
known as the “‘shingle’’ size. Each member 
of the company records a guess against his or 
her name as to how many nails the water will 
receive before it overflows the glass. The 
guess is a difficult one, because the number 
varies under different conditions, the size and 
shape of the glass, the manner in which the 
nails are slipped in. It is quite possible to 
consume over a hundred nails before the 
water spills, though many persons guess as 
low as one or two ata first trial. For dainty 
arrangement use a pretty plate, and stand the 
glass on a mat of lace paper. The contest is 
enjoyed by any one, but is useful from its 
ease of preparation and simplicity of compre- 
hension, to amuse children. 

Two parlor amusements which have been 
carried out with great success are the follow- 
ing: Send a person out of the room, decide 
upon an object or some simple performance, 
recall the person, and have a member of the 
party place his fingers lightly upon the per- 
son’s shoulders while he and all the others 
think intently of the object or act decided 
upon. The results sometimes are almost un- 
canny. A lady went straight and drew a 
scarfpin from a man’s necktie, just as we 
willed, found a key hidden in a lady’s slipper, 
and so on. 

The other “‘ trick ’”’ is to draw upon a sheet 
of paper a square, with diagonal lines between 
the corners, the only opportunity of the artist 
to watch his own progress being in a mirror 
held up before his hands by a second person. 
A newspaper is made to screen the sheet and 
the hand which is doing the drawing. The 
results are sometimes uproariously funny. 





A Perfect Soap-Bubble Solution 


In his fascinating book, New Games and 
Amusements, Meredith Nugent gives a scien- 
tific recipe for a soap-bubble solution, which 
will produce remarkable bubbles. In the as- 
tonishing tricks which he describes and pic- 
tures, the bubbles are blown not with pipes 
but with funnels or cornucopias. Here is his 
recipe: 

Fill a quart bottle half full of distilled or 
soft water, and sift into it four-fifths of an 
ounce of pure Castile soap powder. Allow 
the powder to dissolve thoroughly, then add 
one-third of a pint of pure glycerin, mix thor- 
oughly and let stand until all bubbles have 
disappeared. Use the solution in a tempera- 
ture of sixty-five or seventy degrees. After 
the solution has been used a few times, or if it 
fails to produce satisfactory bubbles, it may 
be freshened up by adding a little more gly- 
cerin. With this solution gorgeous bubbles 
can be made which will last from five to thir- 
teen minutes. By heating the water in the 
first place, the solution can be made in a very 
short time. 


A Child and a Star 


’Twas not in Herod’s lordly halls 
That Israel’s monarch lay; 

The shepherds found the King of Kings 
A baby in the hay. 





The Magi sought Jerusalem, 
Long riding from afar, 

Then followed fast toward Bethlehem 
Their dear, familiar star. 


The star of childhood’s faith still shines 
To guide us on our way! 
And in His little ones we find 
Our own Lord Christ today. 
—OZORA STEARNS DAVIS. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Books on Art 


Mr. Kenyon Cox is widely known as a 
painter, and as one of the most helpful 
teachers in the whole range of our Amer- 
ican art schools. He has gathered up, in 
Old Masters and New, papers in which he 
has treated, from the painters’ point of 
view, some of the great artists of the 
past. Such criticism when it transcends 
the sphere of technical matters is often 
of the greatest value to the general reader. 
Artists complain that their critics are not 
familiar with the grammar of art, but 
Mr. Cox is an accomplished grammarian 
who adds to his technical experience and 
accomplishment an unusual breadth of 
vision, and a highly individual viewpoint. 
To Mr. Cox, Paul Veronese is perhaps the 
greatest of Italian painters. He speaks 





study of his theme, and of distinct and 
carefully worked out opinion. His book, 
while intended for the general reader, de- 
mands and will repay careful and thought- 
ful reading. The illustrations will be of 
real assistance in marking the heights of 
attainment and the turning points of 
change along the way—all the more that 
they are unusually fine and clear. 

Mr. Charles Herbert Moore is an Amer- 
ican architect of high standing, and the 
author of a well-known book on the 
Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture. He has followed this with 
a second volume on the Character of 
Renaissance Architecture, which is dis- 
tinguished by the same thoroughness of 
handling and clear grasp of material, as 
well as by well-considered and plainly- 
expressed opinions. Mr. Moore’s taste 


this classic architecture of Japan was 
the far-away descendant of Greek build- 
ing, a thesis which opens a fascinating 
field of investigation. Interesting chap- 
ters for the general reader concern the 
domestic interiors and the minor arts of 
Japan. One chapter is given to the 
graphic arts of Japan, and another to a 
brief historical sketch of Japanese sculp- 
ture. The final chapter deals with the 
future of art in Japan. Already as an 
historical school Japanese art is dead, 
but Mr. Cram hopes and expects its re- 
vivification on purely national lines as a 
fruit of Japanese patriotism. Unusual 
and interesting plates accompany the 
discussions, 

The English painter, Haydon, was one 
of the most ambitious and self-confident 
of mortals. As a young man he chose 
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From The Appreciation of Pictures 





CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF HIS PARENTS—J. E. MILLAIS AND L. L. GRUNER 


his mind freely in regard to some of the 
cherished idols of the art historian in 
Venice and elsewhere. On this side his 
frankness is refreshing. It is, however, 
in his admirations that the essays are 
most helpful and suggestive. The ground 
covered is from the early Tuscan sculp- 
tors to Saint-Gaudens. The perusal of 
these essays will be stimulating and help- 
ful, and the illustrations are admirably 
selected for the purpose which the author 
has in view. 

To his useful handbooks on Sculpture 
and Architecture, Mr. Russell Sturgis has 
added a third on The Appreciation of Pic- 
tures. After a brief introduction com- 
paring the methods and the field in the 
three arts, his own method becomes his- 
torical, following the history of modern 
painting from the epoch of primitive 
charm down to the most recent art, 
which is handled under the four captions, 
Yorm and proportion, color and light and 
shade, sentiment and record, and monu- 
mental art. Mr. Sturgis has the qualifi- 
cations which come from long and loving 


and sympathy go decisively to the earlier 
rather than the later style of building. 
He tells us that Renaissance architecture 
was founded on a misunderstanding of 
classic building, and that it is structurally 
inconsistent. Yet, so competent a stu- 
dent finds abundant material for admira- 
tion, and the critical mood seldom jars. 
The illustrations are helpful, covering 
many points both of structural and orna- 
mental detail; the material is well ar- 
ranged and supplemented for careful 
study. 

Under the title, Impressions of Japa- 
nese Architecture and the Allied Arts, 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram has gathered 
a number of careful and enthusiastic 
studies which will be of special interest 
to the student of architecture, and the 
general reader who is interesfed in the 
historical relations of art. He puts the 
older Japanese buildings, mainly of 
Chinese and Korean inspiration, on a 
level with the world’s greatest produc- 
tions. He states, without attempting to 
substantiate the theory in detail, that 


the career of a painter, in spite of eyes 
so weak that his friends and neighbors 
assured him that his choice was impos- 
sible. He cared only to paint great his- 
torical subjects on enormous canvases. 
He had a genius for quarreling and com- 
plaining, and a gentus for making friends. 
His pictures are nearly forgotten. His 
real contribution to the world is the jour- 
nal which he kept, in which are described 
his conflicts and discouragements, his few 
triumphs, and the social life in which he 
moved. Mr. George Paston, author of 
Little Memoirs of the 18th Century, is 
quite at home with this eighteenth cen- 
tury circle, and has made an entertaining 
and valuable story of Haydon’s contra- 
dictory character and picturesque career. 


fOld Masters and New, by Kenyon Cox. pp. 309. Fox, 
Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Aypreciation of Pictures, by Russell Sturgis, 
Ph.D. pp. 308. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Character of Renaissance Architecture, by Charles 
Herbert Moore. pp.270. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Impr of Jap Architecture and the Allied 
Arts, by Ralph Adams Cram. pp. 227. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $2.00. 

B. R. Haydon and His Friends, by George Paston. 
pp. 306. E, P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net.) 
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The Historical Study of the Old 
Testament 


A vast deal of preaching and writing 
on the higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment has been addressed by and to those 
who have never examined the books of 
the Bible with the purpose of determin- 
ing their authorship, date, structure or 
methods of composition. Many books 
have been published in recent years, con- 
taining researches of scholars on these 
subjects, some of them giving such a 
mass of details as to discourage ordinary 
students from attempting to trace or 
verify them, others assuming greater 
knowledge than such students possess. 
Professor McFadyen in this volume has 
presented the main conclusions of mod- 
ern scholarship, with the larger docu- 
mentary divisions, and sufficient illustra- 
tions to show how and why these con- 
clusions have been reached. 

His work must be read with an open 
Bible before the reader. But it requires 
no knowledge of ancient languages or 
contemporary literature, only a thorough 
acquaintance with the English transla- 
tion of the Old Testament. Dr. Driver’s 
‘Introduction ”’ tends to weary the reader 
with its involved multiplicity of cita- 
tions and comparisons. Dr.- Kautzsch’s 
Literature of the Old Testament often 
states conclusions without indicating the 
processes by which they were reached, 
and in language so dogmatic as to chal- 
lenge controversy rather than invite in- 
vestigation. Dr. McFadyen is first of all 
interesting. 

Taking each book by itself he sketches 
its history so simply that we possess our- 
selves of it before we attempt to verify it 
by examining his citations. His sense of 
the religious value of the book and his 
devout sympathy with its religious pur- 
pose make him an inspiring interpreter 
of its meaning while he guides to fuller 
knowledge of its history. This Introduc- 
tion introduces us to the divine thought 
in the book, as well as shows how and 
why it was expressed. In place of the 
old confidence that has been lost, Dr. 
McFadyen has done much to create a 
new confidence ‘‘that, in a sense alto- 
gether unique, the religion of Israel is 
touched by the finger of God.”’ 





(Introduction to the Old Testament, by John Edgar 
Pr) 


McFadyen. pp. 356. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75.) 


Torrey and Alexander 


The true test of the work of an evan- 
gelist is the condition’ of the community 
in the weeks and months which follow 
his departure. Then comes the sifting of 
results, then the enthusiasms which per- 
sonal magnetism awakens and which 
have no deeper ground have spent them- 
selves and the reactions of feeling have 
worked out their true result in morals. 

No help toward applying this test to 
the work of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander 
in their campaigns abroad is supplied by 
the biographical eulogy which their news- 
paper agent, Mr. George T. B. Davis 
has prepared and called by their names, 
It is not an estimate, it is an appreciation, 
and while giving much to be grateful for 
in its emphasis upon the preparation of 
prayer and its account from personal ob- 
servation of local incidents and enthusi- 
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Oxford professor has gathered these brief pas- 


asms, the student of the movement will 
regret to find himself in the company of 
a reporter who possesses a wholly unjudi- 
cial mind. 

The undiscriminating quality of the 
author’s thought is shown, for example, 
in his identification of the carefully 
planned, well engineered and thoroughly 
advertised work of his heroes with the 
widespread, unorganized awakening which 
we have recently seen in Wales. The 
former is a movement among Christians 
in great cities, from which many of the 
churches and pastors, for reasons which 
they thought good, held wholly aloof. 
The latter began almost without observa- 
tion and wholly without advertisement, 
and swept practically every one in the 
community into the current of its inter- 
est, leaving a whole nation transformed. 

For a sober estimate of methods and 
results the book is quite worthless, there- 
fore. It is not even a collection of sifted 
materials for serious study. This is all 
the more regrettable, since the expected 
opening of the work of these two evan- 
gelists in America makes it a matter of 
the first importance that their methods 
should be weighed and the testimony of 
sober-minded Britons as to results closely 
studied by those who are praying and 
longing for a great renewal of spiritual 
fervor and moral awakening in our own 
communities. 


~ (Torrey and Alexander, by George T. B. Davis. pp. 
257. F.H. Revell Co. $1.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


Sermon Briefs, by Henry wre Beecher. pp. 

263. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 
Beecher was by common ena the greatest 
American preacher. A glimpse into his work- 
shop will be of the highest interest to all other 
preachers, as well as to the thousands who 
remember hearing him or who are interested 
in his fame. Such a glimpse the fortunate 
discovery by the editors, John R. Howard and 
Truman G. Ellinwood, of a series of sermon 
briefs which were used in 1864-65 provides. 
They are full enough to show both the work- 
ing out of thought and the method of sermon 
construction. ‘The reader will note the sug- 
gestive freshness of many of these key sen- 
tences. The editors have added a few pages 
in facsimile of the great preacher’s character- 
istic writing. 

Four Weeks of Family 


Homes, ek Parke Tit E. Barton, publi 
author, Oak Park, Ill 


The problem of rhea castle has become 
difficult through the multiplication of demands 
upon time in our modern life. Dr. Barton has 
prepared for his own people suggestions for 
four weeks, including a verse for the day, a 
brief Scripture lesson, one or two stanzas of a 
familiar hymn, and a short prayer to be fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer. The keynote of 
prayer is found in Stevenson’s famous morn- 
ing petition. The forms have been tested and 
approved in Dr. Barton’s own congregation, 
and contain promise of helpful material for 
wider use. 

Fete ee atk Unie. bertoeas toon tee 

ported. $1.25 net. 
Many of these devotional poems are familiar, 
the whole collection in its beautiful form and 
binding suggests an appropriate and helpful 
gift. 


The Most Beautiful Thing in the roa. y 
a nee Swift. pp.57. E.P.D 


Worshi > for Busy 
shed by the 


A parable of human disappointment and of 
the riddle of the universe, illustrated with 
unusual pictures by George Alfred Williams. 


When the Song Begins, by J. R. Miller. 
256. T. Y Crowell & Co.’ 6d cents net. 


Life and Religion, an aftermath from the a 
ings of Max Miiller, by his wife. pp. 237. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
From his published works and from manu- 
scripts the widow of the late Orientalist. and 
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sages bearing on practical religion and the 
conduct of life—themes which were much in 
her husband’s thought. The impression which 
one gains from the collection is that of a 
wealth of thought and expression and a cath- 
olic sympathy with all forms of the religious 
spirit. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Select Notes: A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1906, by Rev. F. N. Pelou- 
bet, D. D.. and Prof. Amos R. Weils. pp. 373. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.25. 
The thirty-second volume in this famous 
series—a rich and varied commentary on the 
first three Gospels, with many valuable sug- 
gestions to teachers of the lessons. 
The Illustrative Lesson Notes 1906, by 
J. T. McFarland and Kobert aaa Doherty. 
A 382. Eaton & Mains. $1.2 
Another volume of this og equipped and 
well-known handbook on the International 
lessons. It includes nearly all the ‘‘helps’’ 
which are provided in such generous variety 
for Sunday school teachers. 
The Lesson Handbook, 1906, b H. H. Meyer. 
pp 166. The Superintendent’s saiper, 2 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. pp. 146. Katon & 
ains. Each 25 cents net. 
The first of these gives an exposition of each 
lesson, with questions. The second, besides 
report blanks, orders of service, etc., gives a 
brief address before and another after each 
lesson. 
The Superintendent’s Handbook, 1906. 
The Teacher’s Handbook 1906, by J. W. 
Axtell. Cumberland Press, oNasnvilie, Tenn. pp. 
130. Each 35 cents. 


These books, with somewhat different ar- 
rangement, are on the same plan as those 
before mentioned. 
Teacher’s Book of the Heroic Christ, by John 
L. Keedy. pp, 124 


Pupil’s Book of the Heroic Christ, by Rev. 
John L. Keedy. Paper, pp. 90. Published by 
the author, Lysander, N. Y. 70 and 60 cents. 


These two volumes belong together. The first 
one tells the teacher how to guide the pupil in 
using the other. The plan is well worth try. 
ing in junior and intermediate Sanday school 
classes. 

Outline Studies in the Old Testament for 


Bible Teachers, by Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. 
pp. 109. Eaton & Mains. 40 cents net. 


A carefal revision by an experienced teacher 
of previous studies of his which have been 
extensively used. 

The Young People’s Lesson Book, 1906, by 


John Tt. McFarland. pp. 235. Eaton & Mains. 
15 cents. 


The Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Torrey. pp. 
153. Fieming H. Revell Co. 25 cents. 


The Westminster Teacher La Fag Course, 
edited by J. R. Miller, DV. D. pp. 11 Westmin- 
ster Press. Paper. 
Dr. Miller is a wise man and has arranged 
much excellent material in these forty lessons. 
The doctrinal portion is good for Presbyte- 
rians who believe their catechism implicitly 
though this has considerable supplementary 
information. It is interesting to know that 
man’s body ‘‘ did not grow of itself,” but that 
“God himself, in co-operation with nature 
worked it up.” Here again is affirmed that 
In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Portraits of the Eighteenth Century, by C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. 2 vols. pp. 472, 476. 5G. B. Put. 
nam’s Sons. $5. 00 net. 


We noted a year ago the value and interest 
of Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits of the Seventeeth 
Century. This collection continues the series 
and includes such interesting characters as 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Franklin, Rousseau, 
Buffon and Frederick the Great. The clear 
and sound judgment of the author gives value 
to these sketches and together they cover ina 
most interesting way the literary history of 
the century from the point of view of an in- 
telligent Frenchman. The translation is by 
George Burnham Ives, there is a critical intro- 
duction by Edward Edmond Scherer and a 
number of portraits are added. The volumes 
are handsomely made. 

Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle, by 

Oreo ase Barine. pp. 394. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The saat earlier volume, La Grande Mad- 
emoiselle, described in lively fashion from 
original historical research the earlier career 
of one of the most remarkable women of 
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France, a princess at the royal house who 
took a striking part in the warfare of the 
Fronde. This narrative describes her check- 
ered later career under the displeasure of the 
court. It is a serious study conveyed to the 
reader in lively and entertaining chapters. 
Many portraits and other illustrations add to 
the interest of the story. 

Part of a Man’s Life, by Thomas Wentworth 


aepneon. pp. 311. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
0 ne 


Many famous names belonging in the last cen- 
tury appear in these interesting autobiograph- 
ical papers and the circumstances under which 
Colonel Higginson made or renewed their ac- 
quaintance are pleasantly given. The dis- 
cursive character of the papers is one of their 
chief charms. There are many portraits and 
facsimiles of letters and other interesting ma- 
terial. 

Sir Thomas Browne, by Edmund Gosse. pp. 

214, Macmillan Co. 75 cents 
Mr. Gosse is too good a workman not to have 
made a readable biography of so interesting a 
character as his hero. He is not, however, 
we think, sufficiently in harmony with the 
mental and moral character of Sir Thomas 
Browne to allow his work to be called sympa- 
thetic. It traverses the ground, and sets the 
man before us, but hardly in the warm light 
of cordial interest. 


FICTION 

ta Distt, — wens pp. 162. T. Y. Crowell 
All who believe that modern marriages are 
sordid and worldly and that young women 
nowdays cannot be happy unless their hus- 
bands are rich should read this bride’s charm- 
ing account of her first year of married life. 
Philosophic reflections and a touch of humor 
add attractiveness to the story which is so well 
told that one longs to have more young couples 
know the delight of such a beginning of life 


together. It is daintily printed and an attrac- 

tive gift book. 

. The Passport, by Richard Bagot. es 
Harper & Bros’ $1.50 ? ” 


An interesting stinite: of modern Italy and a 
romantic story of the troubles of a young 
Italian princess and her Roman lover who was 
not of noble birth. Politics, matters of religion 
and the unjust treatment of Italian peasants 
all play a part in the tale which is well told, 
the clever plot and lifelike characters holding 
the reader’s interest to the dramatic close. 
The Wheat Petanest, ha Jean Webster. pp. 
340. Century Co. $1.5 
The author of When Patty Went to College 
gives us in this love story a vivid sketch of the 
life of wealthy Americans in Italy with which 
is mingled an appreciation of social problems 
in the neighborhood of Rome. A striking con- 
trast is drawn between the starving peasants 
and the luxurious American girl whose father 
has contributed to their starvation by corner- 
ing the wheat market, 
he oer Pimpernel, by Baroness Orezy. 
pp. 312. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
A oak story of the French Revolution, with 
an unusual plot. The scarlet pimpernel was 
the badge of a band of young English gentle- 
men who devoted themselves to the rescue ot 
the French’nobility from the guillotine. ~ Here 
is plenty of scope for disguises and danger 
and romance. Primarily intended for the stage, 
the story betrays the inevitable artificiality of 
its kind. But in spite of this it gains in inter- 
est as it progresses to the climax. 


Tales from Dickens, by Hallie Erminie Rives. 
pp. 473. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


S by John Luther Long. pp. 145. Bobbs- 
Presi Co: Indianapolis. 
The author is on his familiar ground of Ger- 
man-speaking Pennsylvania, and the senti- 
ment of his story is of a kind to satisfy the 
lovers of romance. Contrast between a hero- 
ine overflowing with vitality, and a stalwart 
but too shy lover, makes the tragedy and 
comedy of the tale. The red-haired heroine 
owns a striking combination of qualities. 
Page decorations and pictures in color give a 
pleasing outward appearance. 
The Romance of the aitiky Way and other 


Studies and Stories, y 9 Lafeadio’ —- pp. 
209. Houghton, Mifflin 


This final gathering from unacanene left at 
the author’s death contains much to interest 
lovers of Japan and students of the author’s 
interpretations of its life and thought. The 





reader must not look for more than twe or 
three finished stories. The rest is rather port- 
folio material, well edited and briefly intro- 
duced. The book is simply but handsomely 
decorated, 

The Village Artist, by Adeline M. Teskey. 

pp. 216. F. H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

Mrs. Slade, heroine kg interlocutor of these 
sketches, is the good genius of a Canadian 
village. She uses her imagination to see her 
neighbors as they ought to be and is success- 
ful in helping some of them up to her ideal. 
A pleasant book, with a touch of humor and 
a helpful spirit. But let the author sometime 
look at a pasture and she will see that cattle 
will not eat buttercups. 


HUMOR 


The Fairy Godmother-in-Law, by Oliver Her- 
ford. pp. 104. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


The best of these clever verses is that for 
which the book is named. Mr. Herford has 
the advantage of wielding a clever pencil, and 
his illustrations assist the verse. 

Frozen Dog Tales, by Col. W. C. Hunter. pp. 

188. Everett Press Co., Boston. $1.00. 
There is a flavor of the raw West in these 
humorous sketches and poems and in the de- 
corative designs which accompany them which 
will titillate the jaded palate. Good sense 
jostles fun in the pages. The material is of 
quite unequal quality, but the best is well 
worth while. 

the Larkins Wedding, 4 ‘hes McAlilly. pp. 

192. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1 
A pleasant though not very vital humor char- 
acterizes this sketch of a masterful and ambi- 
tious washerwoman in oneof our American 
towns. 

Mrs. Raffles, by John Kendrick Bangs. pp. 179. 

Harper & Bros. $1. 
Mr. Bangs’s ol nec is rather more than 
usually good this year. He has made it a 
parody on the popular stories of the career 
of gilt-edged crime. Most of the scenes take 
place at Newport, the ways of the exclusive 
group of cottagers being amusingly taken off. 


The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, by Anne 
Warner. pp. 323. Little, Brown & Yoo. $1.50. 


JUVENILE 


Sir Toady Crusoe, by 8S. RK. Crockett. pp. 356. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


The author’s delight in story-telling finds un- 
trammeled expression in this lively account 
of the experiences of a Scotch boy and his 
friends. The adventures take place on the 
moors, at the seashore and on an island off 
the coast of Scotland. The swift movement 
and humor of the narrative carry the reader 
along, and neither boys nor their fathers are 
likely to lay the book down until the last page 
is turned. 

Children of Other Days, by E- Hudson Moore. 

pp. 77. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Most of these large-page sel are repro- 
ductions of paintings representing royal chil- 
dren whose place in history is described on 
the pages which face the pictures. The art 
of Italy, France and England is thus pleas- 
antly introduced, and the information is con- 
veyed in a style which children will under- 
stand and enjoy. A handsome and original 
example of book making for little folks. 

J osging B Round the World, by Edith Dunham. 

pp. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
A collection of unusual and interesting pic- 
tures from remote quarters of the earth, show- 
ing means of transportation with descriptive 
text, prepared for the pleasure of children. 
The large pages make the pictures effective. 

Girls and Boys, by Emilie Benson Knipe and 

Alice Calhoun Haines. 


Japanese Child Life, by Alice Mar and Alice 
Calhoun Haines. F. A. Stokes Co. Each $1.50. 


Large pages, bright colored pictures, and 
handsome decorations, commend these books. 
The stories live in the world which children 
know, in the one case America, and the other 
Japan, and the authors never carry their 
readers beyond their depth. The pictures are 
better in the former; in the Japanese book the 
color is used intemperately. 

The Denim Ele ane t, by Emily Carter Wright. 


Con the Wizar John Howard Jewett. pp. 
123. F. A. Stokes Each 60 cents. 


Long and narrow books of pretty stories and 
piétures for the children, expressly shaped to 
fit the Christmas stocking. The former will 
appeal to the very littlest children. 
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The Story of = Three Dolls, by, Jeouptine 
Scribner Gates. pp. 148. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Stories of American children at the age when 
they first begin to live an independent life. 
From the point of view of the parents, there 
is rather too large an element of thoughtless 
mischief described with great detail, and in 
a too tolerant spirit. 


YEAR-BOOKS AND CALENDARS 


Northfield Calendar, The Bookstore, East 
Northfield, Mass. 50 cents net. 


A handsome wall calendar, beautifully made, 
the page for each month showing a Scripture 
verse, devotional prose or poetry and one or 
more fine photographs of Northfield scenery 
or of favorite speakers at the summer con- 
ferences. 
Calendar for 1906, by Henry Hutt. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
A wall calendar of large size with pictures 
of the American girl in various seasonable 
attitudes. A handsome piece of art printing. 
The (Old) Farmer’s Almanack for 1906. 
Wm. Ware & Co., Boston. 
This is number One Hundred and Fourteen 
of this famous almanack, which most people 
in eastern New England keep for handy refer- 
ence. It comes to us in a convenient inter- 
leaved edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pin Ultima or Science of the Sci- 

mces. Vol. III., by the late Charles Woodruff 

ee D., LL.D. pp. 227. Chas. Scribner’s 
Ds. 


Professor Shields left his philosophical life- 
work and masterpiece, which deals with the 
arrangement of the sciences and their co-or- 
dination under the leadership of philosophy, 
uncompleted. The lines of the argument are, 
however, clearly drawn and stated with suffi- 
cient distinctness to allow the student to 
grasp its scope and purpose, while the lec- 
tures on Bishop Butler are complete in them- 
selves and worth study. For general readers 
the picture of the author, the most scholarly, 
reserved and yet genial of men, in his envi- 
ronment of university tife, by Professor Sloane 
ef Columbia, will be the chief attraction. 

Gat Studies, by a W.Clayden. pp. 184. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.5 

A popular study of cloud forms, which are 
interpreted in admirable photographs as well 
as in the descriptions and explanations of the 
text. The book illustrates the way in which 
the camera has become the servant alike of 
scientific observation and artistic expression. 

Marriage, by Jane Dearborn Mills. pp. 82. 

Nune Licet Press, Philadelphia. 
The little book called The Mother Artist, by 
this author, made so pleasant an impression 
that we approach this book, which only the 
personal experience of a happy marriage could 
have enabled the author to write, with hope- 
ful anticipations. Her view is a wholesome 
corrective of teachings on one side of the self- 
indulgent, and on the other of the ascetic writ- 
ers on this important theme. 

e Most of .b vin Di 

Yeking _ P- oneives py A, Cal ll 
Papers for young people, published originally 
in the journals. The title gives the keynote 
to the author’s purpose. The topics chosen 
cover a vast number of practical and helpful 
themes of life and conduct. The manner is 
rather didactic, but the counsels are good. 

Ole Ann, by Jeannette Grace en pp. 126. 

Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, 0. $1.0 
Dedicated to “the faithful old , who 
emphasized the sunshine of my early life,’’ 
these stories of colored men and women in 
ante bellum conditions are simply told and 
well illustrated. 

Florentine Palaces and Their Stories, by 


— Ross. pp. 410. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
ne 


An account, with illustrations, of the great 
houses in Florence, with the history of their 
foundation and of the people who lived in 
them. The ground is thoroughly covered, and 
the stories are well teld. 

The eee of Common Life, by Carl Safford 


Patton. 36. James Foster. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Paper. 35 cents. 


These thoughtful papers deal with life in the 
best spirit of the essay. They are handsomely 
printed in an unconventional form, and make 
a genuine appeal to the thoughtful reader. 
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Shall Our Denominational Extension be Strategic 


By Dr. Frank K. Sanders 


Secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


The existing situation in the far West justi- 
fies an appeal to the generous churches of our 
order in this country for the recognition of 
the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Suciety by way of a regular annual 
collection. There never has been, nor, in 
view of the multiplicity of interests which 
maintain the right of appeal to our Sunday 
schools, is there ever likely to be an adequate 
revenue for the purpose of Congregational 
Sunday school extension in the loyal and gen- 
erous gifts of our denominational schools on 
Children’s Day. Moreover, we can hardly ex- 
pect, as a denomination, to pay our bills for 
strategic extension in that way. The children 
delight in helping along a movement which 
means the planting and fostering of Sunday 
schools in the undeveloped sections of our 
great country, but their support is analogous 
to that of children in any family. At best it 
merely supplements the steady, wise, delib- 
erate benevolence of the head of the family. 

The Sunday School and Publishing Society 
has a great and pressing missionary work 
which is of the first importance to the de- 
nomination. It is, as a rule, the pioneering 
agency in the joint work of our home socie- 
ties. Its representatives have a ready hear- 
ing. It is their business to be at the front. 
Their problem is not so much the planting of 
schools as their strategic planting, so that a 
school today will mean a church in the near 
future. They are instructed to make a record, 
not for numbers but for quality and per- 
manence. 

Doubtless every pastor knows that the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society makes 
no use in its basiness department of the funds 
thus contributed by the,churches. The busi- 
ness department is entirely separate from the 
missiunary departmeat. The one is a business 
enterprise purely. The other is a detinite 
benevolent endeavor. Their accounts are en- 
tirely separate. The business department 
contributes out of its profits each year, as it is 
able, to the missionary department. ‘his 
sum amounts to several thousand dollars 
annually, and greatly reduces the cost of ad- 
ministration, but is inadequate even to com- 
mence the great missionary task we have in 
hand. The current income of the society for 
missionary purpo:es from churches, Sunday 
schools, individuals and wills, about $63,000, 
is adequate for holding the missionary plant 
together and for the achievement and main- 
tenance of a reasonable amount of aggressive 
work; but it gives no chance for the far- 
sighted, strategic, successful administration 
of missionary extension, which the existing 
situation demands, which the Congregational 
churches ¢xpect and which the society is fully 
prepared to undertake, 

An aidition to this income which would 
bring it to the total amount repeatedly in- 
dorsed by the National Coune'], $100,000, would 
make such administration possible, 

For more than a decade the far West has 
been quiescent, adjusting itself to the ad- 
vances of earlier years. Within the last year 
or so, however, revolutionizing changes have 
been taking plxce which are creating another 
New West. Vast irrigation projects are con- 
verting whole dominions from sandy plains 
into gardens as large as Massachusetts. Sa- 
gacious railrvad kings are opening up whole 
portions of states hitherto inaccessible. New 
methods of cultivation are making usable vast 
ranges of land rated today as arid. The wheat 
belt stretches farther to the north each year, 
and thousauds of our own brethren are seek- 
ing homes in the Canadian Northwest, where 
they will quickly found a new Congregational 
stronghuld. A great flood of settlers has been 
pressing westward all summer, investigating 
the oppurtunities of the Dakotas, of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, of Colorado, Cal- 


ifornia, Nevada and Washington, and creat- 
ing a situation which challenges our denom- 
inational foresight, wisdom, energy and con- 
secration. If Congregationalists ever take 
themselves seriously and believe in their mis- 
sion in America, the situation is one they are 
in duty bound to meet. 

A small percentage of the Congregational 
churches of the United States take regularly 
a church collection for this pioneering work 
of their Sunday School Society. An addi- 
tional percentage of churches join with their 
Sunday schools on Children’s Day, enabling 
the latter to make a generous collection, which 
comes to the society in the name of the Sun- 
day school. These two classes of churches 
are simply urged to a generous beneficence. 

By far the greater majority of Congrega- 
tional churches ignore the Society altogether, 
apparently regarding it as holding a relation 
to the Sunday school alone. To the pastors 
and committees on benevolence of this third 
class of churches this appeal is directly made. 
In view of the interests at stake, and the ur- 
gent need of an immediate forward move- 
ment, the Society should put at least twenty 
new missionaries into service in the field, and 
one superintendent. The requisite means will 
be obtained quickly and without burden if our 
churches, as a rule, become contributing, put- 
ting the Suciety on their regular list. Todo so 
is not charity, but cominon sense; not par- 
ticipation in some doubtful enterprise, but 
the alternative to denominational suicide; not 
the mere swelling of a treasury, bat the de- 
liberate seizing of an opportunity which can- 
not be delayed even for a year and will no 
longer exist when three or four years have 
passed. 





Well-chosen Gifts 


All men, says an old proverb, give gifts; 
but few men give pleasure with their gifts. 

Why should a man or woman, striving to 
express affection for a friend, cumbar him 
with a nuisance? Usually because, in choos- 
ing a gift, we are apt to consult our own 
tastes rather than those of our friend. 

After William Penn died the Indians in his 
province sent to his widow, Hannah, a cloak 
of the most costly furs. ‘‘ To protect her,” 
was their messag?, ‘‘ while traveling alone 
without her guide for the rest of her way 
through the thorny wilderness.’ 

Here were all the qualities of a perfect gift: 
a fine meaning embodied in an article of value 
and of service to the person to whom it was 
given. 

A poor widow to whom Queen Victoria had 
granted a pension wished to express her grat- 
itude and loyalty. But what could she give 
that the empress of one-fourth of the world 
wou'd value? She was an expert amateur 
photographer, and it occurred to her to take 
pictures of all the places visited by the queen 
when she was a young wife with Prince Al- 
bert. The little volume was finished, simply 
bound and sent to Windsor Castle, and the 
queen was said to keep it among her chief 
treasures. 

In the meaning, not the cost, of a gift lies 
its value.— Youth’s Companion. 





President Roosevelt has just told a delega- 
tion of Reformed Datch clergy and laity who 
were urging him to attend a centennial cele- 
bration, that hereafter he will speak less fre- 
quently, and only -when he deems his state- 
ment of his position will be of importance to 
the country. This warning may save car fare 
for some who now plan to have the President 
at important ecclesiastical functions between 
this and 1909. It is a decision that some of the 
President’s admirers wiil welcome. Even he 
can talk tuo much. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Pastoral Work That Will Stand the 
Test 


The criticism of ministers who in their 
desire for the most successful advancement of 
the kingdom venture to ask careful investiga- 
tion of the Torrey- Alexander movement before 
its wholesale indorsement, given in The Con- 
gregationalist of Dec. 16 by the secretary of 
the New England Evangelistic Association, 
warrants a word of rejoinder. The specific 
charge, made against specific individuals, of 
possessing neither evangelistic gifts nor the 
evangelistic spirit, and of failing to take a 
“spiritual point of view,’ is serious and 
sweeping. 

What are the grounds for such assertions? 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, who for a generation has 
been known in our churches, is generally sup- 
posed to have some power of spiritual vision. 
In the last five years he has rece’ved into his 
church on confession of faith 113 members; 
and Dr. Cadman, another minister referred t, 
over five hundred members; while Dr. Macfar- 
land’s church has recei v2d on confession 62, in- 
creasing its total membership 37 per cent. and’ 
broadening its outreach from 225 to 600 fam- 
ilies. According to the standards of Mr. Say- 
ford, and possibly of the organization which 
he represents, these facts may accord with a 
lack of spirituality and evangelistic gifts and 
spirit; but most pastors will hesitate to pass. 
such condemnation on such results. 

I welcome the definite phrasing, ‘‘ educa- 
tional regeneration,” for the conception which 
is opposed to such work as Dr. Torrey’s; and 
1 balieve many of us are ready and determined 
to rally to such a standard, especially when 
illustrated by such men as Drs. Thomas and 
Cadman. It seems to me that Mr. Sayford, 
whose spirit and work have commended him 
to many of our churches in the past, has done 
himself injustice in his brief communication, 
whose closing quotation from Scripture, as 
applied, bas a perilous savor of Phariseeism. 
A better motto is the Master’s test, ‘“‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them’; meaning not a 
few, but all the fruits gathered from such har- 
vest methods as used by Mr Torrey and other 
evangelists, whose total effectiveness is being 
just now closely and rightly scrutinized by our 
churches. JouN L. SEWALL. 


Happy Memories of Early Candle 
Light 


Editor of The Congregationalist: Rev- 
Dr. Munger’s article on Early Candle Light 
touched a responsive chord in my heart. 

I was one of the number who used to go to 
those meetings held “‘ at early candle lighting.” 
Asa child it was one of the proudest moments 
of my life when I was allowed to take a bright, 
shining candlestick, with a new candle in it, 
in my hand, and go with my grandparents to 
the red schovlhouse at the foot of the hill, to. 
meeting. 

My grandfather’s house being the nearest. 
one to the schoolhouse, his family were de- 
pended upon to get it in readiness for the occa- 
sion. I remember well how the large key to 
the schoolhouse dor looked, as it hung up on 
the kitchen wall, and what an important trust 
it seemed, when the teacher handed it to me 
to take home when school was out. Grand- 
mother made “‘ dipped candles,” but s 1\e made 
““molded candies’? as well. The molded 
candles were considered more shapely and 
were kept for best usage. They were harder 
and burned longer, too. Sally Sage, “the 
help” in our family, used to pick out the most 
perfect ones and put in a box for use at the 
“early candle lighting meetings.’’ Well re- 
membered too is the imperative command she 
gave on an occasion when the child thought to 
take one out for use: ‘‘ Let them candles alone. 
Don’t you know them is your grandmother’s 
meetin’ candles? ’”’ 
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There seemed to be a solemn quietnoss all 
over the house when we were getting ready 
to go to meeting. Our best silver candlesticks, 
taken from the parlor, Grandmother carried 
with her to light up the teacher’s desk where 
the preacher always stood. Grandfather sat 
near the desk, and as the preacher’s lights 
began to grow dim he snuffed them with our 
best silver snuffers. 

As a child I felt “‘the sweet togetherness ” 
in those meetings which I never have experi- 
enced in the larger meetings of the church. 
The dear old hymns we sang there, without 
any: musical instrument, except Mr. Tyler’s 
tuning fork, were sung with a fervor and 
from the heart. We were blessed with good 
singers in our neighborhood—due perhaps to 
the singing schools that were so well attended 
in the village. ‘‘ A load of young folks” often 


, Came from some other neighborhood to join 


us in the singing. The team would be driven 
on to the floor of Grandfather’s barn to wait 
until “‘the young folks” were ready to go 
home. Some of them came by twos, walking 
the “short path together,” and enjoyed each 
other’s company so well that they took the 
“long path ” through life, learning the true 
meaning of love from the influence of that 
“sweet togetherness’ at the meetings. 

Many years have passed since those candles 
burned out. Nearly all of the good souls who 
prayed and sang in that little red schoolhouse 
have passed on and up the heights, where 
they need no “ early candle lighting,’ ‘‘ neither 
light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth them 
light forevermore.”’ 

Waiting now in this 
Little pause of life while daylight lingers 
and looking back over the journey, its pleas- 
ant paths and shadowy passes, I can bear 
testimony to the blessed influences of those 
consecrated meetings that it was my privilege 
as a child to attend. 
SusAN TEALL PERRY. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


A Calendar for a Small Church 


In your issue of Sept. 2, containing large 
space devoted to the Church Calendar, one 
important item which would help the smaller 
churches was not given in detail. In every 
small church the financial problem makes 
some good things prohibitive. But the small 
church which has access to a typewriter may 
have the church calendar by the following 
method at slight cost: 

1, Any pastor could “trun” a mimeograph, 
which costs only $15 and will wear for years. 

2. Have printed in the usual way, on first 
and fourth pages, material that could be used 
for a year, like the name of the church, its 
services, officers of the societies, place and 
hour of meeting and order of service. If the 
calendars were used forty-eight Sundays an- 
nually and 100 were used weekly, 4,800 would 
be required. These can be printed for about 
$2 a thousand, or $10 for the year’s supply. 

3. Mimeograph stencil sheets, ink and other 
materials for printing the inside pages will 
cost about ten cents per week, or $5 for the 
year’s supply. By this method and by the 
use of this amount of material, for about $15 
annually the small church can have a church 
calendar that would cost if printed for forty- 
eight weeks not far from $2 per week, or $80 
per year. A half-tone cut of the church can 
be made for about $3. The size of my calendar 
is 84 by 114 inches and on the second and third 
pages I have ample room for all fresh ma- 
terial needed. 

4, The making of the stencil and printing of 
the issue occupy about an hour. Results are 
not as good as from a printing press, but they 
are good in proportion to their cost and good 
enough for the work required. 

5. At smaller expense this work can be done 
by using plain paper and printing all four 
pages with mimeograph. 

All that was said by the writer of the article 
referred to, in commendation of the use of the 
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calendar, my é€xperience heartily commends. 
It avoids making the pulpit the weekly bul- 
letin board. It can be sent to every family of 
the parish on stormy Sundays as well as fair. 
It keeps the “‘shut-ins” in loving sympathy 
with all the church life and will mold the 
thought of the community for righteousness. 
Surely the work of our small churches may 
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wisely demand all up-to-date methods. Money 
put into advertising our church work is as 
important as sending money to Timbuctoo. * 
New England needs the best as never before, 
and our small churches cannot afford to omit 
constant advertising of the work of the Lord. 
ALBERT F, NEWTON, 
North Leominster, Mass. 





Current Evangelism 


In New Hampshire 
BY E. W. BISHOP 


The new evangelism, a phrase coined by 
Henry Drummond and suggested before that 
by Horace Bashnel], has already penetrated 
New Hampshire to a considerable extent. It 
has taken form among the granite hills not 
as a new evangel but as a new ism, that is, 
anew method. We have heard the injunction 
of Dr. Paulus writing to the young Sophomore 
at Ephesus, “‘ Do the work of an evangelist.” 
And in our way we are trying to do it. 

Tks plan was formulated last May in the 
Merrimack County Conference of ministers 
meeting in Concord, and is slowly spreading 
over the state. The purpose is to make the 
county the unit and under the direction of an 
appointed committee to arrange for a week’s 
special services sometime during the winter in 
which both the resident pastor and his visiting 
brother shall participate. The visiting pastor 
preaches Sunday morning and evening and 
then holds meetings every week night except 
Saturday. The pastors have an opportunity 
to signify where they would like to go, as well 
as whom they would like to have come to 
their aid, and as far as possible the committee 
adheres to these expressed wishes. Every 
week that witnesses these services held any- 
where, the central committee sends out cards 
to all the churches in the county notifying 
them of the same and asking their aid in 
prayer. 

Such, then, in brief is the New Hampshire 
plan. There is nothing exciting or radical 
about it. There is perhaps nothing new, ex- 
cept the detailed and systematic application. 
It is only an earnest, honest attempt to reach 
out towards better conditions. We are not 
attempting to elaborate new doctrines, still 
less are we striving to pad out statistical 
columns. Of results after the latter fashion 
it is still far too early to give even a forecast, 
and it is even conceivable that in some cases 
renewed interest might be invested with the 
boomerang motion such as a certain doctor of 
divinity confessed had happened in his own 
church. Talking with a friend about the re- 
vival he aroused his attention by the unique 
reply to a very trite question. ‘‘How many 
did you take into the church?”’ ‘* We didn’t 
take any into the church, but we got rid of 
three.”’ 

This prediction, however, can already be 
made. The churches of the county, after the 
winter is over, are going to be in much closer 
fellowship than they have been before for 
some time. No church can lend its pastor for 
a week without being somewhat interested in 
the church to which he has gone. Neither 
can the pastors fail to have a more sympa- 
thetic appreciation of each others’ problems. 
Should this plan come into annual use and be 
continued through a terms of years the tradi- 
tional “‘rope of sand” might be gradually 
transformed into a pretty respectable Congre- 
gational cable! The Granite State can report 
progress. 


In Vermont 


A large, statesman-like conception of evan- 
gelism and a specific instance of how such a 
conception had been worked out effectively in 
a small country town characterized the evan- 
gelistic rally arranged by the Forward Move- 
ment committee at Bellows Falls Dec. 6, 7. 
This was one of a series planned by the com- 


mittee in different parts of the state with Dr. 
Atkins of Burlington as the dominant person- 
ality. 

The services of several other brethren were 
enlisted—Martin of West Townshend, Stuart 
of Hartland, Ferrin of Springfield, Roundy of 
Ludlow, Miles of Brattleboro, F. K. Morris 
(Baptist) of Bennington and Rev. A. W. 
Bailey of Keene, N. H., who preached at the 
opening session in the place of Dr. Atkins, 
whose coming was delayed. Rousing the coun- 
try church, Preparation for special services, 
The Sunday school teacher’s opportunity, 
Personal work, Preaching for a verdict, The 
congregation the force not the field, What can 
we do and how, were themes considered. The 
discussions following the addresses were in- 
formal but earnest, and the desir3 was evident 
to get at the heart of the matter. 

Dr. Atkins spoke twice. In the less formal 
address of the afternoon he pleaded for a 
large conception of the work of the Church, 
such as would exalt the dignity of the Church 
and exhibit the supreme importance of her 
work; for patience in the details of working 
out this conception; for the spirit of adven- 
ture and for the spirit of expectancy which 
waits on God. In his evening sermon he em- 
phasized the ethical note of the new evangel- 
ism as essential, and with eloquent persua- 
siveness dwelt on Christian discipleship and 
its cost, pleading for a deeper sense of its 
necessity for effective evangelism and for a 
more intelligent appreciation of its meaning 
and value. Self-denial is more than the de- 
nial of what one may possess; it is the denial 
of self—the dethronement of self and the en- 
thronement of Christ. * 

But, inspiring as was the message of the 
preacher, it was made doubly effective by the 
touch of the actual given to it by the modest 
recital by Rev. I. W. Stuart of Hartland of 
his own efforts and success, showing beyond 
doubt that service based on the principles laid 
down by Dr. Atkins is bound to bring results. 
With the foresight and genius of a states- 
man, preparations were begun two years ago. 
First the creed was revised, that it should 
debar no one with sincere purpose to follow 
Christ. This took a year of patient ‘‘ show- 
ing up of better goods.” Then followed the 
enlistment of his Sunday school teachers in 
personal work, the study of historic revivals 
to determine the methods used, motives ap- 
pealed to, and what was best adapted to local 
conditions today. This was followed by a 
study of the ways in which God reveals him- 
self to men, man’s part and God’s part, and 
the place of prayer and song in revivals. 
What kind of a gospel do we want? and What 
do we want the gospel for? were the next 
questions considered. 

Having come to conclusions on all these 
questions which convinced both pastor and 
people, the more definite work was begun 
early last August. It followed three lines of 
activity—personal work, schoolhouse meetings 
and a series of special services for which the 
Brattleboro pastor was called in as preacher. 
Calls were made in each of the 262 houses in 
town; and every man in town was talked with 
on the question of personal religion. Sixty- 
eight religious services were held in ten 
weeks, all but sixteen in outside districts, 
with an average attendance of twenty-seven 
at schoolhouse meetings and of ninety at the 
stated church services. Theaverageattendance 
at the special services in October was ninety- 
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two. At these fifty-two persons of all ages 
signified their purpose to begin the Christian 
life, and a goodly number of others have so 
signified since the close of the services. The 
work still goes on and a different spirit per- 
vades the town. 

No one who heard Mr. Stuart’s recital could 
question the effectiveness of evangelism, if 
conceived on large and sane lines, thoroughly 
prepared for, and applied with an adequate 
measure of self-denial and hard work. We 
can have results, if we will meet the condi- 
tions and pay the cost. 

Much credit for the success of the “ rally ”’ 
is due to the Bellows Falls church, which, 
though pastorless, entered heartily into the 
plans. Deacon C. W. Osgood was the efficient 
moderator of the sessions. A. 0. 3. 





Hampden Happenings 


THREE RIVERS 


The churches of eastern Hampden are bent on 
material improvement. Changes at Union Church, 
Iudlow and at Indian Orchard have already been 
chronicled. The latest on the list is Three Rivers, 
which had the pleasure, Dec. 11, of dedicating an 
addition to its church edifice designed for Sunday 
school use. The original building was a plain, two- 
story structure, auditorium above and chapel below. 
The addition is also of two stories, twenty-five feet 
deep and slightly broader than the church, so that 
a rear entrance facing the street is secured, with a 
porte-cochére. Two primary-rooms on the ground 
floor are provided, and above are two small class- 
rooms, a larger one for the Bible class with broad 
arm chairs, and a library-room. A new steam-heat- 
ing plant and a pipe organ have been installed. 

The church has about 160 resident members in 
an industrial town. After purchasing a chapel 
piano and improving the parsonage at a cost of 
$200 in the summer, the parish raised $2,800 in 
the fall for the Sunday school building. Besides 
this, seventy-nine people gave nearly $1,500 worth 
of volunteer labor. The roofing, shingling, lathing, 
plastering, flooring, electric wiring, steam pipe 
plumbing and other items were done by the men 
of the parish, who spent long evenings at the church 
after full time in the factory. 

A remarkable feature of this modernized plant is 
the exaltation of the teaching above the eating 
function. I saw no kitchen therein. And possibly 
as acorollary to this attitude of: the Three Rivers 
church, a third noteworthy item was the make-up 
of the dedication program. The pastor presided, 
and the scribe of the conference, Rev. H. L. Bailey, 
offered the dedicatory prayer; but all the speaking 
was done by young men who came back to the old 
home church for the occasion. The finished human 
product was more impressive than the new building. 
The principal address was by Rev. H. A. Barker of 
Jamaica Plain, on The Village Church of Yesterday 
and Today. The other speakers were Pres. Rufus 
Stimpson of the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Dean Henry C. Newell of Piedmont College, Georgia, 
Rev. A. T. McWhorter of Union, Me., and Rev. 
Gilbert L. Forté of the last class in Hartford Semi- 
nary. 

The success of the movement is due primarily to 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Olmstead, now in his eighth 
year of service, who designed the building and, like 
Nehemiah, wrought as strenuously as any layman 
upon the walls; while it is evident that he had the 
same kind of backing as Nehemiah, “ for the people 
had a mind to work.” 


WESTFIELD 


Second Church joins the ranks of those provided 
with a men’sclub. An enthusiastic start was made 
Dec. 13, nearly 180 men gathering in the conference 
house to partake of a supper prepared and served 
by themselves. Before adjournment 126 signed 
the roll as charter members. Whether it was the 
menu or the general enthusiasm that ‘‘ brought 
down the house” does not appear, but just after 
supper a large section of the plastered ceiling fell 
with a crash, fortunately striking no one. The new 
club is officered wholly by laymen, though the 
pastor, Dr. William C. Gordon, is on the executive 
committee. 

This church also entertained the Congregational 
Club for its Forefathers’ meeting, Dec. 19. The 
speaker was Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Brooklyn, 
and his message, A Wireless from the Mayflower. 
Comment is superfluous. 


SPRINGFIELD 


St. John’s recently showed its appreciation of 
Rev. and Mrs. William N. DeBerry by tendering 
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them a reception, at which the pastor was pre- 
sented with a gold watch, and his wife with a purse 
of gold. Every year adds to the esteem in which 
Mr. DeBerry is held by his ministerial brethren and 
the city, and his place seems plainly in the North, 
despite the frequent pressure to transplant him to 
a Southern fleld where he might do a work like that 
of Dr. Proctor in Atlanta. He is already doing it 
in Springfield. 

Olivet has had a prosperous year, with thirty ad- 
ditions, a net gain of eighteen. The committee on 
pastoral supply was discharged, indicating that the 
temporary engagement of Rev. R. 8. Underwood 
has been made permanent. LoNnG. 





Installation at Taunton, Mass. 


Rev. Lincoln B. Goodrich, recently of Marlboro, 
was installed pastor of the Trinitarian Church, 
Taunton, Dec. 12. A large council was delighted 
with the modesty and sweet spirit of the pastor- 
elect, and the frankness with which he answered, 
“*T don’t know,” to questions involving mysteries 
of the Divine Existence. His paper presented doc- 
trinal views drawn from experience rather than the 
study of books and stated ‘‘in the language of the 
home” rather than that of government. Its prac- 
tical bearing was revealed in his emphatic state- 
ment that the brotherhood of man forbids alike 
“the ostracism of the Jew, the abominable treat- 
ment of the colored man, and the business competi- 





REV. LINCOLN B. GOODRICH 


tion which builds a fortune out of another’s ruin.” 
He believed in making it easy to enter the church 
and desired to see the children as members to a far 
greater degree than now. The vote sustaining the 
examination was unanimous and the public serv- 
ices were attended by a large gathering. Welcome 
in behalf of the community was extended by the 
Baptist pastor and the concluding prayer was by a 
Unitarian. Mr. Goodrich succeeds a goodly line of 
pastors with a degree of prestige prophesying large 
success. G. H. J. 





Men and Movements in 
Wisconsin 


The state has lost during the past year an unus- 
ual number of tried and trusted leaders. Three 
men who had made their mark in the western part 
of the state, Rev. J. W. Frizzell of Eau Claire, 
Rev. R. L. Breed of Menomonie and Rev. E. H. 
Huelster of Sparta, we have surrendered to Iowa. 
Two men whom we had almost counted among our 
veterans, Rev. T. J. Brown of Darlington and F. L. 
Moore of New London, have gone farther west, 
the former to South Dakota, the latter to Wyo- 
ming. Another leader, Dr. S. P. Wilder of Del- 
avan, was removed by death. Some of the fields 
made vacant by the removal of these men are still 
pastorless. Where the churches have called a new 
leader in these and several other quite important 
parishes, they have chosen men who are almost 
strangers in our Wisconsin fellowship. The suc- 
cessor of Dr. Wilder at Delavan, Rev. H. W. Kel- 
logg, who was ordained to the ministry Nov. 14, 
is an accession from the ranks of Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers. Two other pastors recently ordained, Rev. 
A. J. Buxton of South Kaukauna and Rev. S. P. 
Luce of Kewaunee, have been trained in the same 
school of practical experience. Rey. Granville Ross 
Pike, the present pastor at Eau Claire, comes to 
us from the Presbyterians, and Rev. A. O. Stevens, 
just called to Elkhorn, is an accession from the 
Baptists. This new blood is good blood, and we re- 
joice in our accessions; but we regret that changes 
in pastorates have removed so many of the older 
leaders from the fellowship of our State Convention. 
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Our committee on pastoral relations has used its 
influence to urge pastors who have done good work 
to stick to Wisconsin and to urge churches to look 
for available men in our own fellowship before con- 
sidering the flood of applications that come from 
without. Two recent calls—that of Rev. G. H. 
Marsh from Plymouth to New Richmond and of 
Rev. L. A. Osgood from Sturgeon Bay to Lake 
Mills—have shown a commendable appreciation of 
local work that deserves promotion. Rev. Henry 
A. Miner, secretary of the committee on pastoral 
relations, is having considerable success in bring- 
ing about happy unions in the pastorate, and when 
our larger churches become a little more ready to 
take good advice there will be less delay and un- 
certainty in filling places requiring special leader- 
ship. 

In connection with the recent meeting of Win- 
nebago Convention with Union Church of Berlin, 
the entertaining church invited the convention to 
hold a service of recognition to celebrate the be- 
ginning of the pastorate of Rev. R. M. Higgins. 
The brief service consisted simply of Scripture 
reading, hymn, and then these three parts: prayer 
of recognition by Rev. F. T. Rouse of Appleton, 
address to the people by Dr. S. T. Kidder of Ripon 
and right hand of fellowship by Rev. G. E. Farnam 
of Oshkosh; but it was a happy and sufficient ex- 
pression of fellowship, and it would be a gain if 
some such simple service as this might be held at 
the beginning of every pastorate. 

The convention showed' that there is a warm 
evangelistic spirit in the churches and aa 8 A. M., 
prayer meeting, not on the program, but well at- 
tended, is one sign of quickening. Fellowship 
meetings are to be held in the district during the 
winter, but there are fewer plans than usual for 
meetings involving help from professional evangel- 
ists. 

Winnebago Convention at its recent meeting 
passed, by almost unanimous vote, the recommen- 
dations of the state committee on unification con- 
cerning conditions for ordination. Hereafter one 
seeking ordination will be requested to present 
credentials and statement of doctrine and religious 
experience before the whole convention at a regu- 
lar session and obtain a convention certificate be- 
fore the calling of an ordaining council by the 
church over which the candidate is to be settled. 
In a word, while the church through a council pro 
re naté ordains, the convention as a whole is to 
examine and approve for ordination. This is the 
plan adopted recently in Michigan and under con- 
sideration in many parts of the country. 

This gives an opportunity for a much wider ex- 
pression of fellowship than the council alone per- 
mits. At two recent ordaining councils in Winne- 
bago Convention, only about ten per cent. of our 
churches were represented. The burden of ex- 
pense makes it difficult to get a larger council, es- 
pecially at remote points in the district. The trans- 
fer of the examination to the convention insures 
the presence of delegates of a majority of the 
churches among which the candidate for the min- 
istry is seeking ministerial standing. J. H. C. 





Biographical 
RUFUS KENDRICK HARLOW 


A rare soul passed into the larger life through 
the death of Rev. Rufus K. Harlow, Dec. 14. Born 
in Middleboro, Mass., in 1834, graduating from 
Amherst College in 1865, he studied theology at 
Bangor Seminary and began his ministry at St. 
Lawrence Street Church, Portland, Me., in 1868. 
After a year of fruitful labor he was compelled by 
ill health to rest for several months, then spent a 
year with the Congregational church in Belfast. 
In 1872 he was installed pastor of the Village 
Church, Medway, Mass., where he remained twenty- 
five years in active pastoral work, and was pastor 
emeritus until his death. After a period of rest and 
recuperation, during which time he sojourned for 
a while in California, he resumed preaching and 
supplied a number of important pulpits with great 
acceptance. His last work was at Stafford Springs, 
Ct., where the people had become much attached to 
him and hoped to retain his services for the winter, 
or longer. He preached at Barrington, R. I., in the 
church of an old classmate, Dec. 10, was taken ill 
after the evening service and died the Thursday fol- 
lowing. His funeral was on Saturday last at the 
church where he had spent most of his ministry. 
He was esteemed and loved by a large circle of 
friends not limited by denominational lines. 





That which we know is but little; that which 
we have a presentiment of isimmense. Here 
the poet outruns the sage.—Joseph Roux. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

BABBIT, WILL A., Ashtabula, O., to First Ch., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

BOLGER, THOs. F., Steamboat Springs, Col., to 
Pearl, Ida. Accepts. 

BRODIE, ANDREW M., recently secretary of the 
Ill. Home Miss. Soc., Chicago, to First Ch. 
(Presb.), Watertown, N. Y. 

BUTCHER, A. T., Chicago Sem., to First and Second 
Chs., Seward, Il. 

COLBURN, EUGENE E., Brooks, Me., to Second Ch., 
Wells. Accepts, and is at work. 

DIxon, WILL’ R., Eagle River, Wis., to Odanah. 
Accepts. 

EMERY, VERNON, formerly Unitarian, to Fort Re- 
covery, O. Accepts, and has changed his denomi- 
national connection. 

EVANS, DAN’L A., Wayland, O., not called to Olive, 
Union and Ridge, Ill. 

GRANT, Q. C. (Presb.), Eau Claire, Wis., to Menom- 
onie. Accepts. 

HAYWARD, JAS. W.,, Sullivan, O., to Billings, Mont. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

JOHNSON, SAM’L M., Jr., recently of Atwater, O., 
to Friendship, N. Y. Accepts. 

JONES, D. L., to Ipswich; 8. D. Accepts. 

KENDALL, Rop’r R., Winter Park, Fla., to Sanford. 
Accepts. 

KERSHAW, JOHN, St. Louis, Mo., to Lander and 
Sugar Grove, Pa. Accepts, and is at work. 

KILBON, Gro. L. W., to continue indefinitely at 
Letcher and Loomis, 8S. D., where he has served a 
year. 

MERRIAM, FRANK N., Turners Falls, Mass., to 
Princeton. 

MESSINGER, H. L., to Lakeview, N. Y. Accepts. 

MILLER, HENRY G., White Oaks, N. M., to Jerome, 
Ariz. Accepts. 

PROCTOR, WM. M., Plymouth Ch., Spokane, Wn., 
to Ritzville. 

REEs, JAS. E., New Fairfield, Ct., to Oakville. Ac- 
cepts. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN P., Alstead and Langdon, 
N.H., to Presb. Ch., New Boston. Accepts. 

SJOBERG, C. O., recently of Sweden, but formerly 
pastor of Scandinavian Ch., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
to Swedish Ch., Cleveland, 0. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

SMART, I. CHIPMAN, South Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., 
accepts call to College St. Ch., Burlington, Vt. 

TROUSDALE, VU. M., Union Sem., to Manasquan, 
N. J. Accepts, and is at work. 

WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., Townsend, Mass., to First 
Ch., Lowell. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BUELL, LEWIN F., i. Woodfords Ch., Portland, Me., 
Dec. 13. Sermon, Rev. P. F. Marston; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Judson Van Clancy, Ray- 
mond Calkins, E. P. Wilson, H. A. Jump and 
Drs. W. H. Fenn, J. W. Magruder and Smith 
Baker. 

CLEMENTS, ARTHUR, Hartford Sem., o. South- 
field, Mass., Sept. 13. Sermon, Rev. L. D. Bliss; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. F. Bolster, S. P. 
Cook, E. C. Gillette, R. D. Mallary and John 
Dooley. 

GOODRICH, LINCOLN B., i. Trinitarian Ch., Taun- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 12. Sermon, Rev. W. T. McEI- 
veen, Ph. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. V. 
Cole, C. H. Talmage, C. L. Goodrich, G. H. John- 
son and Webster Woodbury. 

HENDLEY, Harry B., i. Plymouth Ch., Tacoma, 
Wn., Nov. 27. Parts, Rev. Messrs. John H. Reid, 
C. E. Philbrook, Edwio Moore, E. T. Ford, O. L. 
Fowler, W. W. Scudder, Jr., W. G. Olinger, R. S. 
Stubbs and Sam’! Greene. 

Hyp#, ALBERT M., i. Porter Ch., Brockton, Mass., 
Dec. 12. Sermon, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. R. L. Rae, Alan Hudson, E. C. 
Wheeler and Drs. A. F. Pierce, F. A. Warfield, 
F. J. Van Horn, C. F. Swift and A. W. Archibald. 


Resignations 

BALDWIN, FRI1Tz W., Trinity Ch., E. Orange, N. J., 
to take effect July 1, 1906, after a pastorate of 
nearly 17 years. Dr. Baldwin will retire in July 
from active pastoral service. 

Fioopy, Rop’t J., Immanuel Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect March 31, 1906. 

HAYWARD, JAS. W., Sullivan, O. 

JOHNSON, S. M., Jr., Atwater, O. 

MARSH, GEO. L., Alden, Io., to take effect in three 
months or earlier, if a suitable successor is sooner 
obtained. 

MaRsH, Lucian J., Grand Island, Neb. 

Proctor, WM. M., Plymouth Ch, Spokane, Wn. 

REEs, JAS. E., New Fairfield, Ct. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN P., Alstead and Langdon, 
N. H. 

Smart, I. CHIPMAN, South Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., 
after 20 years’ service. 

WHITcoMB, W. F., Surry, N. H. 


Personals 


BULLOCK, MOTIER A., Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
has written a valuable volume, Congregational Ne- 
braska, published by the Western Pub. & Engrav- 
ing Co., Lincoln. ; : 

LocKwoop, GEO. R., gives his lecture on The Pil- 
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grim Fathers, illustrated by 90 stereopticon views, 
to deepen Congregationalists’ appreciation of their 
historic heritage and to raise funds for a building 
for his church at Glen Olden, Pa., the only one of 
the Pilgrim faith between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. He will divide profits above expenses with 
societies inviting him, or receive a silver offering. 

SCHAUFFLER, HENRY P., at a reception given him 
in Berlin, Ct., prior to his removal to New York, 
was presented with a purse of $220. The Beck- 
ley Sunday school presented him with a set of 
sleeve buttons with diamond setting. 

Wirt, LoyAt L, Wharf Cong. Ch., Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, has added to his duties the editorship of 
the Queensland Young Man, the organ of the 
Brisbane Y. M. C. A. 


Churches Organized 


PLEASANT VIEW, KAN., rec 7, 8 Dec., 15 mem- 
bers. 

WEST ROCHESTER, VT., Union Mission Ch., branch 
of Rochester Ch., 3 Nov., six members. In care 
of Rev. H. W. Hildreth, pastor at Rochester. 


Clubs 


CENTRAL of Connecticut, at First Ch., New Britain. 
Topic, The Stranger at Our Doors. Address on 
What We Owe to Him, by Dr. F. E. Emrich; 
papers by Rev. J. S. Ives and M. Eugene Culver 
on Who is my Neighbor and The Stranger and 
the State. Text printed on program, Ley. 19: 
33, 34. 

CRETE, NEB., at First Ch. Review of James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience, by Rev. Laura 
Wild, professor of Biblical literature in Doane 
College. 
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Essex of Massachusetts, at Ames Hall, Salem. 
Forefathers’ Anniversary. Guest of honor, Dr. 
F, L. Goodspeed of Springfield. Cover decorated 
with cut of the Pilgrims as pioneers. 

HIGHLAND of Massachusetts, at Cummington Ch. 
Address by Prof. J. W. Crook of Amherst on The 
Population and the Food Supply. Dr. L. P. Broad 
of Kansas spoke on Home Missions. New presi- 
dent, Horatio Bisbee of Chesterfield. 

MonTcuaiR, N. J., at First Ch. Lecture by Dr. 
S. P. Cadman of Brooklyn on Puritanism. 

MONTREAL, CAN.—Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin on 
The Supreme Condition of Living. 

WORCESTER, MASs., at Old South Ch. Rev. Percy 
H. Epler, new pastor at Adams Sq., on The Puri- 
tan Mothers; Judge Wm. T. Forbes on The Colo- 
nial Deacon; Dr. F. J. Van Horn on Exploits and 
Contribution of the Dutch Forefathers, Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock was elected president for 1906. The 
club faces the problem of slackened interest and 
financial support. Hereafter its meetings will be 
held in the churches instead of in a rented hall. 


Anniversaries 


CRESTON, Lo.—Fifth of the pastorate of Rev. Elbert 
E. Flint. The pastor preached an uplifting anni- 
versary sermon recounting material and spiritual 
progress, including the installation of a pipe organ, 
the raising of $17,200 for home expenses, $2,200 
for benevolence and the reception of 214 new 
members. The proposition to build a new par- 
sonage met with hearty support until Deacon 
Rex offered to present his residence for the pur- 
pose when he was through with it, on condition 
that the church pay $1,000 to the Cottage Hospital. 


Continued on page 960. 
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Baking 


Powder 


ROYAL Baking Powder is Made of Cream of Tartar 
and is Free From Alum or Phosphatic Acid 


Royal Baking Powder is pure and wholesome 


beyond question. There is never any doubt of the 


healthfulness nor of the superiority of the food it 


leavens. 


’& - . zi . 
‘onsumers are sometimes solicited to buy 


baking powders other than Royal because they cost 


less. 


of inferior ingredients, 


It is evident to cost less they must be made 


Low-priced baking powders — 10c., 20c., 25¢c., etc., — 
are made from alum, phosphate or other harsh acid 


At most, an alum powder would not lessen the cost 
of a cake or batch of biscuit more than the fraction of a 
cent. But can you afford for any sum to endanger your 


health by making your food with a dangerous baking powder? 


««T regard the use of alum baking powders as highly injurious to 
the health of the community, and believe that their sale shouid be 


forbidden by law.’’—Geo, F. 


Pennsylvania. 


Barker, M.D., University of 
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HARTFORD, CT., Asylum Hill. Fortieth of the pas- 
torate of Dr. Joseph H. Twichell. Fuller ac- 
count later. 

JOPLIN, Mo., Rev. H. M. McDowell, Fifth of the 
church, celebrated with banquet, historical ad- 
dress by Rev. J. C. Plumb, the first pastor, Su- 
perintendent Wray and others. In five years the 
women had raised $1,500. During the 10 months’ 
service of the present pastor, 53 members had 
been received, and the membership of church and 
Sunday school had doubled. 

OXFORD, MAss.—Fifth of the pastorate of Rev. 
Chas. M. Carpenter. Six young people were re- 
ceived to fellowship—all were baptized. The 
baptismal service was rendered impressive by 
the pastor repeating one of the Beatitudes as he 
laid his hand upon the head of the candidate, 
after which came the usual formula. The ordi- 
nary attendance at the midweek service is 35 to 


40. 
Material Gain 


CHICAGO, ILL., St. Paul’s Evangelical, Rev. Clifford 
Snowden. Beautiful new parsonage, with new 


stone house of worship and new pipe organ, have 
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quadrupled expenses ; but membership has trebled 
and benevolences will amount to nearly $1,900. 
The C. E. Society captured the Chicago Union 
banner this year. 

GRAFTON, NEB, Rev. C. L. Hammond. House of 
worship painted. 

HANcOocK, N. H., Rev. D. A. Morehouse, pastor. 
Parsonage painted, newly papered and woodwork 
varnished. 

HOLYOKE, MAss., First, Rev. G. W. Winch. Bazar 
held by women, at which booths were decorated 
with non-inflammable tissue paper in colors of 
various colleges. Net proceeds, about $300, to 
be used for new carpets. 

PLAINVILLE, CT., Rev. F. L. Grant. Parsonage 
to be remodeled, adding bathroom and electric 
lights. 

ROCKINGHAM, VT.—Movement to raise $800— 
$1,000 to restore interior of beautiful colonial 
town house of worship, as built in 1787. 

STOUGHTON, MaAss., Rev. Thos. Bickford. Besides | 
large accessions to the church, extensive repairs 
made on grounds and building. Basement newly | 
floored and partitioned, and new kitchen added; 
auditorium newly painted, new cushions and ecar- 
pets provided; cost, $5,000. House adjoining 
church property deeded to church. 

WAUSEON, O., Rev. C. F. Greenough. Piano pur- 
chased by Y. P. S. C. E. for use of Endeavor meet- 
ings and Sunday school. 


Dedications 


AniTA, lo., Dee. 10. Dr. T. O. Douglas was ex- | 
pected to assist. 

MANASQUAN, N. J., Rev. O. M. Trousdale (Cumb. 
Presb). $3,000 house of worship, Dec. 10, with 
sermon by Rev. C. A. Jones, Building bought from 
Presbyterian church and renovated throughout 
with new furnaces and electric lights added. Six 
members received to fellowship. 








BABY’S TERRIBLE HUMOR 
Causing Untold Agony. Professional Treat- | 
ment did no Good. Cured in Two Weeks 

by Cuticura 

“My child was a very delicate baby. A terrible | 
humor, breaking out on his body, caused him un- | 
told agony. Professional treatment did no good, 
and I became discouraged and took the matter into | 
my own hands, and tried Cuticura Soap and Cuti- | 
cura Ointment with almost immediate success. Be | 
fore the second week had passed the soreness was | 
gone, not leaving a trace of anything.” Mrs. J. H. | 
Block, 281 Rosedale Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





[ Adv. | 
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A Christmas Wish and a New 
Year’s Hope 


May the joy of Salar tee the grace of 
receiving be unfettered by the size of the 
gift; may no gift be too small to give nor 
too simple to receive which is wrapped in 
thoughtfulness and tied with love; may 
some unhappy child smile because of me 
and the happy ones be guarded from the 
taint of selfishness, the blight of Christ- 
mas joy. 

May the new year start with a song of 
cheer, a note of courage, a prayer of con- 
secration, a heart open to God and a} 
hand reaching out to my fellowmen. | 
May the departing year take with it the | 
spirit of suspicion, all fault-finding and 
complaint; may I ever stand at the open 
door of reconciliation through a forgive- 
ness that forgets; may I emphasize the 
good in friend or foe, minimizing his 
faults, while in myself I emphasize the 
faults and seek to minimize their sway, 
looking to Christ for daily cure.—Lucius 
O. Baird. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


No session Dec, 25. 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 
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their return to America their life has been spent 
largely in Michigan. 





L. F. GURNEY 

Lysander F, Gurney,a roy ig by mg man of Brock- 
ton, Mass., and a member of the First Congregational 
Church for many years, passed away on Nov. 20 at hig 
home on Green Street, aged sixty-two years. His pas- 
tor, Rev. Alan Hudson, said in part at the funeral: 

“Our friend had long ago learned the beauty of liv- 
ing the simple life. He was a quiet, unassuming gentle- 
man, making no claims for himself, and so winning the 
esteem of all who knew him. As a husband, father, 
friend and citizen he has left behind him an influence 
that will live. The real guiding star of his life was his 
genuine Christian faith, and his gentle Christian man- 

ood will lioger in memory as the fragrance of crushed 
flowers, years after they have lived and bloomed. 
Good by, dear friend, till the night has gone, and the 
shadows flee away, and we meet again where love and 
friendship broken now will then begin anew.” 








e 
Dyspepsia 

Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia in 
any other way than by strengthening and ton- 
ing your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing 
its functions, probably because you have im- 
posed upon it in one way or another over and 
over again. : 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, and 
permanently cures dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles. Accept no substitute. 








gue __ Deaths 


BRAS TOW-—In Rockport, Mass., suddenly, Dec. 9, Rev. 
Thomas E., Brastow,a retired Congregational minister. 

CURTIS—In Marlboro, Nov. 29, Francis C. Curtis, aged 
69 yrs. 

GURNEY-—In Brockton, Mass., at his home on Green 
Street, Nov. 20, Lysander F. Gurney, aged 62 yrs. 

POLLARD—In Grand Rapids, Mich, Nov. 27, 
Helen, wife of Rev. George A. Pollard, aged 71 yrs. 
Soon after their marriage in 1855 Mr and Mrs. Pollard 
spent twelve years in mission work in Turkey. Since 








Mary 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





CHRISTMAS CIFTS 


Mahogany. 





Mahogany Corner Table, guarded 
sides, three legs, swell front, drawer, 
shelf 


Mahogany Book Stand, three com- 


of Christmas novelties. 


The Ancaster Muffin Tray (shown in_ illustra- 
tion) was one of Sheraton’s pieces, and has always 
been a prized relic among collectors. 

This triple tray is three feet high, and each 
shelf is divided into three compartments. 
one of the finest pieces in our extensive display 


It is 


The price is $23, in 


An early selection of Christmas Gifts is 
desirable, as many of the choicest pieces may 
be sold long before the 25th. 


Chafing Dish Table, Mission design, 


weathered oak, folding top...... $11.50 
Pianola Cabinet, mahogany, twelve 
SHELVES 00. .ccrercccvecescserecees $33.00 


partments, shelf................. $12.00 Dinner Wagon, Mahogany, marquetry 

center and border, wood wheels, re- 

Dutch Chair (imported). Weathered movable glass tray with brass handles, 
oak, a unique pattern............. $6.00 MRE 08 a Secs as es nao $29.00 


CALL OR WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOCUE 





DMD UD 





your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your Drugsgist. 
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Pastors and People of Providence 


Plantations 


Consulting State Editor: Rev. James Church 
Alvord, Woonsocket 


The most prophetic event happening in Rhode 
Island during these last three months undoubtedly 
has been the first conference of the Federation of 
Churches, meeting at ‘‘Old Round-Top” Dee. 1. 
Though—to quote Rev. Lester Bradner of St. John’s, 
Providence, the first speaker of the afteraoon— 
“those present made but a small showing in that 
chapel, it was the promise of a cause which twenty- 
five years hence shall crowd achurch.” The Uni- 
tarian controversy didn’t come up at all, as this 
state has emphatically voiced her opinion by ad- 
mitting that sect into the ranks of her federation. 
It is sometimes said by outsiders that Rhode Island 
“knows no law”; she certainly knows no bigotry. 
Seven denominations were represented among the 
speakers; while the “ popular” evening session was 
addressed by Bishop McVickar, Episcopalian, and 
Rev. G. W. Kent, a Unitarian. A large meeting 
of Swedish pastors in the morning draughted a cir- 
cular to Scandinavians in the state heartily indors- 
ing the parish plans of the federation. 

The opening winter finds several churches in- 
spired by recently acquired and enthusiastic lead- 
ers. Perhaps none of them has a larger question 
to answer than Rev. E. I. Lindh of Weeden Street 
Church, Pawtucket. Since coming to this busy 
church, after a record for hard work as a Baptist 
in the southern part of the state, he has thought, 
talked, dreamed nothing but “‘ new building.”” The 
field is rich in promise, but poor in pocket. In a 
growing section between two and three hundred 
people squeeze into space limits set for 180, even 
camping along the pulpit steps. The Sunday school 
doesn’t pretend to get in. At last the brave com- 
munity of mill workers has put the matter into the 
hands of a kind master, thrown itself upon his 
promises and its own heroism, and with about 
half the needed funds in sight has started to build 
an edifice to cost $30,000. The corner stone was 
laid with impressive ceremonies by the Grand 
Lodge of Masons Dec. 2, Rev. A. E. Krom and 
Rev. J. J. Woolley assisting in the services. Mr. 


Lindh is appealing with a Macedonian cry to all 
the parishes of the state, hoping to be heard even 
across our borders. 


PROVIDENCE PROPER 


The three down-town churches have been facing 
their down-townness under the guidance of new 
men. One, the Free Evangelical, has frankly given 
up the ground to sister churches, leaving for pas- 
tures new. Its Men’s Club and gymnasium classes 
are also new. Beneficent has recently called Rev. 
W. Moreton Owen to the assistance of Mr. Krom. 
These pastors are already busy with plans of insti- 
tutional work to meet the needs of the large board- 
ing-house population around this venerable mother 
of many churches. This new system has developed 
gymnasium work for girls and young women and an 
interesting series of addresses on Monday evenings, 
with printed program, which replaces the old week- 
night service. Union finds in Rev. J. E. McConnell, 
a devoted pastor and helpful preacher. It has 
taken to heart the example of its neighbors. 
Never was there such a time of cleansing and re- 
pairing — overhauling the interior of its stately 
tabernacle, making of chapel and parlors a thing of 
beauty and a joy—until next overhauling time ar- 
rives. Falling into step along other popular lines, 
t started a clud for men as soon as the fall work 
swung into traveling gait. 

While by no meansa down-town church, Elmwood 
Temple possesses a new minister also, gaining in 
Rev. F. L. Decker a staunch Rhode Islander, this 
being his third pastorate in the state. He opened 
at once a prayer circle, which, meeting weekly, be- 
gan with an attendance of half a dozen, but has 
gradually dominated the work of the church. The 
devotional life has become paramount, the regular 
prayer meeting doubled its attendance, the com- 
munion service been made monthly—every commun- 
ion bringing additions and the new evangelism 
proving a possibility right here in America. 


AROUND THE STATE 


Outside the center of things—though that is not 
far with us—the new preacher at Westerly, Rev. 
G. E. Ladd, has turned his attention largely to the 
Sabbath school, as a first point of attack, organizing 
a pastor’s Bible class into a Young Men’s League 
which, with the rest of the chureb, worked ear- 
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nestly this fall to win for Westerly the proud title 
of the only large no license community in the state. 

Newport signalizes her fresh pastorate by throw- 
ing away the cumbersome and hoary division of 
church and society, still so popular here, for the 
newer and better plan of only one organization. 
Mr. Richards found the church in debt, but recently 
surprised his morning congregation by announcing 
that a quiet canvass had wiped out all but $100 of 
it, asked then and there for the remnant and got it 
in true Christian measure—heaped up, pressed down 
and running over. 

The old pastors are hard at work as ever. In the 
death of Mr. B. W. Gallup, Globe Church, Woon- 
socket, has just lost one of the best known men in 
the state, to whose untiring energy the city un- 
questionably owes the existence of her Y. M. C. A. 
The Endeavor Society reached its twenty-first birth- 
day, Nov. 9, celebrating with addresses from local 
union presidents, past and present. It is the thirp 
society in the state, historically. 

Chepachet, after refusing for several years to be 
comforted for the departure of Rev. F. J. Nash, re- 
cently took it into her head to recall him, finding, 
to her delighted surprise, that her allurements were 
not in vain, that he too regretted the separation— 
so back he comes, and all is merry as a marriage 
bell. 





Dr. William H. Lyon, the pastor of the late 
Edward Atkinson, in his simple eulogy at 
the funeral of the economist and agitator, de- 
scribed him as a man of the Bible, fond of 
reading it; as a believar in Providence and the 
immortality of the soul; and_as an optimist 
who never allowed the world’s refusal to come 
to his point of view at once, to cloud his vision 
of the future. ‘‘ Every man is an optimist 
who sees deep enough into life,’’ said Mr. 
Atkinson. 








Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always 
have a supply on hand and be ready for the unex- 
pected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 

















’a Breaxrast DELICAC 
OWN PSQUIRE & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Government Inspected 
Sausage 


QUIRE’S ARLINGTON SAUSAGE are quite 


Our January White Sale 








(Consumers’ League Labeled) 


Muslin Underwear, Petticoats 
Dressing Sacques, Corsets 
and Shirt Waists 


different from the so-called “Farm” and 

‘*Home-made”’ sausage, in that they are 
made only from the choicest selected meat, all of 
which has been carefully inspected by the United 
States Government. There are stationed at our 
factory every working day in the year, United States 
Government Inspectors, whose sole duty it is to see 
that none but the most wholesome meats are used. 
Their vigilance safeguards your health, and is of vital 
importance. 

Squire’s Arlington Sausage are sold only in one 
pound parchment-wrapped packages, and are never 
sold loose or in bulk. If you have not as yet tried 
Arlington Sausage, there is a most enjoyable meal in 
store for you. If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send, express prepaid, five one-pound packages 
and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard for $1.00.. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. Join with your neighbor in ordering a 
trial box. Prepared only by 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


.. BECINS... 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27th, 1905 


Don’t Fail to Avail Yourself 
of the Many Remarkable 
Saving Opportunities 
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A Cleveland Letter 


THE COMMON CONCERN 


The Congregational City Missionary Society re- 
gretfully gives up Rev. H. F. Swartz, for the full 
pastorate of the East Church, after five years of rare 
and fruitful service in the difficult double work, in 
which he set a pace which makes it hard to find a 
successor. A choice new field awaits the new man, 
in which he may duplicate on the extreme western 
rim of the society’s wide territory what Mr. Swartz 
has so well done in the far east. 

The club made its first meeting a reception to the 
newly-come pastors, and heard wise and witty 
words from Drs. Temple and Bradley, and Rey. 
Messrs. F. E. Carter, I. J. Houston, Paul Fox 
(Polish) and Peter Monnett (Italian). At the No- 
vember meeting, the ministers took their medicine 
in the form of three addresses from laymen, on The 
Pastorate: Instruction, Administration, Visitation. 
A large number of laymen followed, and a few 
ministers meekly rejoined. The Ministers’ Meet- 
ing has laid out a program largely doctrinal, and 
has already considered The New Conception of 


THREE MEALS 
THE SHORTEST 


‘*Time is Money,’’ meals 
are cash, that’s why we say 
“*The 


OVERLAND LIMITED” 


is three meals the quickest 
way to San Francisco,—via 
Omaha, to 


CALIFORNIA 


That makes the Overland 
Route the cheapest by the 
price of three meals as well 
as the quickest. 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 
Omaha, Neb. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RY 


SHORTEST LINE 
THROUGH TRAINS WITHOUT CHANGE 














ramen Florida an 
sneer SOUTHWEST 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


PINEHURST CAMDEN 
JACKSONVILLE 
And All Florida Resorts 
NASSAU HAVANA 


Also BIRMINCHAM, Ala. 


Direct connection from New England points 
at New York and Washington. Tourists’ 
tickets now on sale at reduced rates via all- 
rail or steamer and rail, allowing stop-over 
privileges. 

Booklets on winter resorts and schedules 
of trains, reservations, etc., of 


CHAS. L. LONGSDORF C. B. RYAN 
N. EP. A. G. P. A. 
360 Washington St., Portsmouth, Va. 


Boston 


God; and the Deity of Jesus and the Divinity of 
Man; in fully attended meetings, with free discus- 
sion. About forty-five Congregational ministers 
reside in the city or its immediate vicinity, and a 
number come in from near by towns. 


THE CHURCHES 


A quest for the brightest, best, newest and pewsi- 
est things in the life, work and plans of the churches 
has brought great store of wealth. Archwood 
Avenue has remodeled its house, put in electric 
lights and a pipe organ, and received members at 
every communion. First reports a Men’s Club and 
religious quickening. Euclid Avenue, to large audi- 
ences, two foreign missionaries, three sections of 
C. E., five departments of Ladies’ Association, has 
of late added pastor’s classes in Christian Defini- 
tion; the Juvenile Church, with record of life of 
each child from birth, and brief participation in 
morning service; Vested Choir for evening; Dis- 
tricting of the Parish; and a Revision of church 
roll, by coupon letter which “relieves the absentee 
of any mental fatigue incident to thinking out the 
path of duty.”’ Plymouth has Men’s Club; every 
organization active, audiences growing. Kinsman 
Street has added 40, organized its Woman's work 
on the group plan, paid its building debt, and started 
a fund to build more, and has four men’s week night 
Bible classes in homes. 

At Pilgrim ‘the change of persons in the pastor- 
ate is not revolutionary;” all departments are 
vigorous and active; under the associate pastor the 
interregnum was passed without jar or loss in any 


| way. Madison Avenue has decorated and refitted, 


and notes interest among young men, and in Bible 
study. Franklin Avenue has added 39 members; 
morning audiences tax seating capacity; the Sun- 


| day school, in a body, attends once a month for a 


| special sermon. 


Grace has freshened its house 


| without and within; has Men’s and Boys’ Clubs; 


| and largest congregations yet. 


‘Union goes on 


| steadily, with good congregations, and growth and 
| interest in all departments. Park has more men 
| than women at prayer meeting and evening service; 
| and has men’s and women’s prayer meetings before 
| evening service, at the same hour with C. E. meet- 
| ing. Hough Avenue, by November additions, has 








830 members; and has called Rev. Ira J. Houston 
as assistant pastor. 

At Trinity the pastor is telling, to full houses, 
The Story of the Old Testament, with lantern. This 
year closes out the debt. In the eleven years of 
church life, the women have raised over $25,000. 
Denison Avenue has added 44, attacks its debt with 
energy, has a flourishing Girls’ Club. Cyril (Bohe- 
mian), has added 13, expended $300 for improve- 
ments, pays $1 per member for home missions. 
North has a committee of five business men to put 
finances on a business basis; loans its pastor for 
three months to the City Missionary Society, while 
it is without a superintendent; has a Choral Society 
of fifty; its Christian Endeavor holds service in the 
hospitals Sunday afternoons. Fmmanuel (Bohe- 
mian) new, by the help of friends, against unceas- 
ing opposition, has justified its organization, and 
with less time and money has achieved results as 
great as in any of the Slavic fields. Collinwood has 
added 21 since March 1, when the new pastor came; 
has nearly doubled its Sunday school; and has a 
$2,000 pipe organ about ready to install. 

East Cleveland, in securing the entire time of Pas- 
tor Swartz, obligates itself for $25 per member per 
annum; has an evening service, for the first time in 
its history, with crowded house, in a community 
where such services Janguish; has as pastor’s as- 
sistant a student of the Schauffler Training School, 
and is making a complete and comprehensive can- 
vass and catalogue covering every family in the ter- 
ritory of the parish, which in a loose-leaf book 
constitutes the pastor’s visiting record, and in the 
hands of the visiting and lookout committees of the 
church organization becomes a complete follow-up 
system for looking after the community. Rockport 
seeks to induce Congregationalists to make their 
homes in the vicinity; arises to build an $8,000 
new church plant; increases'the pastor’s salary; 
and organizes a pastor’s class. 

All the churches are in the full tide of life and 
worship and service of their communities, each 
after its kind. J. G. F. 





The import of Secretary of the Navy Bona- 
parte’s reprimand of Cadet Midshipman Meri- 
wether is, that having already been punished 
80 by conscience and remorse, he is allowed to 
remain in the navy, where ‘“‘in that great 
school of self-sacrifice and obedience,” by a 
life useful to his country he may atone-for the 
faults of his student life. A practical applica. 
tion of the moral atonement theory. 
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Shorten Your Winter 
Recreate in the Tropics 
June Weather in 
January 


Go to Jamaica by one of 
the perfectly equipped ‘‘Ad- 
mirals,’’ the Twin Screw 


U.S. Mail Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delight- 
ful salt water trip of the 
winter months. Within 24 
hours after leaving, you are 
in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommoda- 
tions in Jamaica satisfy every 
desire. 
Weekly Sailings from Boston 
and Philadelphia. Steamships 
Brookline’ and “ Barnstable”’ 
weekly from Baltimore. 


Round Trip, $45 
One Way, $25 


including meals and berth 


“A Happy Month in Jamaica” 
is a fascinating booklet we send on 
request. For this and complete 
information, write to one of these 
addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 

or local tourist agent 
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and EasTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. 
©., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
connection for all points South and Southwest 
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CS __ onty Direct 
All-Water Route 


Between 


Charleston, S. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 

Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and In- 
termediate Landings 


Fast Modern Steamships 


aad Superior Service 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


making direct 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Sunday Closing 

Monday noon a large and representative 
meeting was held to consider what can be done 
to persuade or compel the mayor to keep his 
oath of office and close the saloons (7,500 in 
number) on Sunday. Dr. W. A. Bartlett in- 
troduced the speakers. Warner P. Miller, Esq., 
gave a résumé of the law under which the 
mayor is obliged to act. Dr. W. P. Bryan of 
the Church of the Covenant, Presbyterian, 
told what had been done in other cities, and 
what sentiment in favor of executing the law 
had been created herein Chicago. Dr. Quayle, 
pastor of the largest Methodist church in the 
city, described the methods which must be 
followed. All the addresses were written so 
as to be used in the futureif necessary. Cards 
were passed asking for signatures, and an- 
swers to the questions, Do you favor the clos- 
ing of the saloons Sunday? and, Do you favor 
asking for a mandamus to compel the mayor 
to close them if he refuses to heed the request 
to do so? 

Hitherto the mayor has declined to act on 
the ground that the people do not want the 
Sunday Closing Act enforced. Some of the 
leaders of the Social Settlements have taken 
the side of the mayor on the ground that cus- 
tom has made a law which no municipal offi- 
cer should try toset aside. But the unanimity 
with which those present at the Monday meet- 
ing voted in favor of compelling saloon keep- 
ers to cease from their business one day in the 
week, will have a tendency to show the mayor 
that public sentiment is by no means all on 
his side. The mayor has an opportunity, if 
he cares'to embrace it, to break away from bad 
advisers, take counsel of the best element in 
the city, and by simply enforcing a law for 
whose enactment he is not responsible recover 
for himself a good deal of the prestige he has 
lost. Thus far in his administration he has 
been defeated in almost every measure he 
has introduced. Just now he is making him- 
self more unpopular than ever by striving to 
prevent the city from obeying the law of Con- 
gress requiring that work on the lowering of 
the tunnels be begun Jan. 1, 1906. If that is 
done certain privileges, he says, must be 
granted the Traction Companies which will 
militate against municipal ownership. The 
business interests of the city are a unit aganist 
him and undoubtedly will ask the Government 
to insist upon prompt obedience to the existing 














ARE YOUR 5% ? 
vw? 
SAVINGS EARNING 0% 
WE are privileged to refer you 
Assets to numerous patrons in all 
parts of the country, some 
$1,750,000 ts of th t 
Z doubtless in your locality, 
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t 5% Per Year for every 
day in our care. Remitted b 
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Under New York Banking Dept. 
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Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 
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law. The shipping interests of Chicago have 
suffered greatly from the shallowness of the 
water in the Chicago River, and delay to begin 
the work of deepening the channel in January 
means delay for at least another year. 





Reception for Prof and Mrs. Scott 

Monday evening President George of the 
seminary gave a reception to Professor and 
Mrs. Scott, who have just returned from their 
journey to Europe and the Orient. The pro- 
fessor is in excellent health and seems to have 
profited greatly from his trip. For the rest of 
the year he will do double duty with his classes 
in order to make up for his absence. The work 
in the seminary is going on well. The number 
of English-speaking students is rather discour- 
aging, but the number in the foreign depart- 
ments more than holds its own. Professor 
Bosworth is winning golden opinions and one 
hears only words of commendation for all the 
new professors. Dr. Gunsaulus, as was an- 
ticipated, awakens enthusiasm in his classes, 
which he meets twice a week. While using a 
text-book in his department, the one prepared 
by the late President Fisk, it is his personality, 
the references to his own experience which at- 
tract his students. He has thrown himself 
into his work with his whole heart, and it will 
be strange indeed if those who come under his 
influence do not reap the advantage of it for 
the rest of their lives. 


Hopeful Signs 

The interest among the pastors of our 
churches in securing a richer spiritual ex- 
perience for themselves, an outspoken faith in 
the necessity of regeneration by the Spirit of 
God, the open and hearty confession of confi- 
dence in prayer and a determination to de- 
vote themselves earnestly to efforts to awaken 
interest in their own churches in leading men 
to Christ, indicate the appearance of a new 
and more decidedly spiritual life in the occu- 
pants of our pulpits. Laymen respond readily 
to appeals of their pastors for aid in definitely 
Christian work. Monday morning was spent, 
as the week before, in prayer and conference, 
and with profit to all. Encouraging, too, is 
the fact that the attendance at these prayer 
and conference meetings is larger than on 
ordinary occasions. There is a general con- 
viction here that something is wrong, that 
Christian life is not what it should or might 
be, that the failure on the part of the churches, 
if there is a failure, is due not so much to the 
churches as to a lack of proper instruction 
in reference to the fundamental principles of 
Christian belief and living from the pulpit. 
There are signs of the dawn of a brighter day. 

Chicago, Dec. 16. FRANKLIN. 





An Entertainment Worth 
Copying 


Church committees planning suitable entertain- 
ments may find a valuable suggestion in a reeent 
event at Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, Eng., of 
which Rev. J. H. Jowett is pastor. Every item in 
the evening’s program was an original production 
of some member of the congregation. Songs, reci- 
tations and instrumental music were written and 
composed for the occasion. One of the most not- 
able was a song written by Mr. Jowett, set to music 
by the organist of the church and sung by a leading 
member of the choir. Cinematograph views were 
exhibited of the annual excursion of the congrega- 
tion last summer, many of the persons being recog- 
nized acd greeted with delight as they were thrown 
on the screen. About 1,000 admission fees were 
received, which were sent to the London Mission- 
ary Society. 





Andrew Carnegie offers $100,000 to Union 
College for an engineering department if the 
alumni raise a like sum. 
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Greater NewS York 


(The Con7regationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Ministerial Intimacy 

The increasing pressure of the modern city 
permits ministers little more than hasty greet- 
ings at busy gatherings where much must be 
done in rapid-transit order. The old-time 
slow-walking, dignified cleric, with ample 
leisure for meditation, seems to have been 
bustled off the scene; but he had advantages 
that most of his modern brethren lack. The 
Pastors’ Brotherhood of Manhattan, Bronx 
and Westchester, instinctively recognizing this 
need, devotes an afternoon each month to in- 
formal conversation with a view to securing 
an intimacy between its members born of 
knowledge of one another’s work and prob- 
lems. To this end the program for the winter 
deals in turn with the Minister’s Discipline, 
Pastoral Calls, Study and Reading, Sermon 
Preparation and a discussion on The most 
helpful book I have read this winter. As the 
book club provides the latest volumes for cir- 
culation, every member has opportunity to 
keep in touch with the best. 

At the December meeting Dr. Stimson read 
a stimulating paper on the Minister’s Disci- 
pline, through hume cares, emergencies, sor- 
rows, etc., and its value in contributing to his 
personal development and pastoral effective- 
ness. Out of the tender atmosphere created 
by the suggestive reading came spiritual hope 
and encouragement to the listeners and grate- 
ful comment for the essayist. 


A Thousand Members within Five Years 


In the four years and nine months of Dr. 
Cadman’s pastorate at Central Church, Brook- 
lyn, nearly a thousand new members have 
united with the church, more than half on 
confession. In spite of the death or dismis- 
sion of about sixty-five members each year, 
the net gain under Dr. Cadman’s vigorous ad- 
ministration is 683, probably the largest Brook- 
lyn has ever seen. The total membership is 
now 2,164, the most notable increase being in 
the number of men. At the annual meeting 
last week it was shown that 223 new members 
were received during 1905, of whom 130 came 
on confession, eighty-nine of these out of the 
Bible school. This indicates the outstanding 
feature of the year, viz, the religious educa- 
tion of young people and their parents through 
the media of the reorganized Bible schools 
and home department. A fervent interest in 
the Bible, increased by a thorough system of 
study, adaptable to all classes and conditions, 
is here Jaid down as the sure foundation of 
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| permanent development of Christian charac- 


ter. The school has 1,736 members and gave 
$2,676 for missionary purposes. The church 
has six societies of ladies, with a membership 
of a thousand and gifts totaling nearly $8,000. 
The jubilee fund of $50,000 is all paid in, and 
is now represented in the new chapel built at 
the corner of New York Avenue and Sterling 
Place, and which is located in what will be 
within a few years one of the finest centers 
for religious work. This work is now known 
as the Albany Avenue Branch of Central, but 
when the dedication takes place in January a 
more definite title will be given. Under Rev. 
Stephen Trowbridge, who goes to the foreign 
field next year, the work has increased steadily, 
and with the opening of the chapel and all regu- 
lar services, the numbers will rapidly increase, 
as there are rows of new houses being built in 
the district. Central Church spent last year 
in benevolences over $70,000, besides raising 
for expenses over $26,000, making a total of 
nearly $100,000. 

These facts as to large membership, rapid 
but solid growth, splendid gifts for benevo- 
lence, together with the history of its branch 
church, Bethesda, with an independent mem- 
bership of 700, and school of 1,300; also the 
origin of Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, be- 
gun as a mission of Central; constitute one of 
the most striking features of Brooklyn’s reli- 
gious history, and is perhaps paralleled only 
by similar developments of the churches min- 
istered to by Dr. Storrs and Dr. Cuyler. Dr. 
Cadman enters upon his sixth year at Central 
next March. 


The Year at Plymouth 


Eighteen years after Mr. Beecher’s death 
this historic church finds its edifice as full as 
ever and doing a large work. Itis fully recog- 
nized that both work and audiences have 
changed in their character, even as the city it- 
self faces new and changing conditions. Reec- 
ognizing this, the church is alert to meet every 
change by adaptation. Attendance on all serv- 
ices has increased during the past year; and 
while the annual income is less, the devotion 
and loyalty of the members is steadfast, so that 
officers declare that Plymouth is likely to con- 
tinue where it is, in great usefulness for 
several generations. During 1905, 97 members 
were received, 67 on confession. Here, as in 
Central Church, death and removals made 
heavy inroads, the total loss being 81, giving 
a net increase for the year of 16 members. 
Plymouth now numbers 756 men and 1,375 
women, a total of 2,131. Since the church was 
organized, 2,545 have joined by letter and 4,148 
on confession, a total of 6,693, or an average of 
120 every year of its history. Tributes were 
paid at the annual meeting to Dr. Hillis’s 
great work and the value of Dr. Dawson’s 
visits. The assistant pastor, Rev. W. P. Har- 
mon, made nearly 3,000 calls and wrote 5,000 
letters, besides preaching twice a week, 
attending a funeral every week, a wedding 
every fortnight, and the large number of meet- 
ings held. 


Religious Education for Adults 


Extension courses, Biblical, theological, mis- 
sionary, teacher-training and others, have 
greatly increased. Union Seminary, Colum- 
bia University, the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, the Missionary Alliance, the Amity 
Theological School, are covering practically 
the whole city, and anywhere that a class de- 
sires instruction by the best of teachers it can 
besecured. In recent discussions at clubs and 
dinners, college and seminary professors have 
expressed their surprise at the demand for 
public lectures and special instruction, and 
confess the benefit which also results to them 
in their own departments. Many visitors at- 
tend every session of Hugh Black’s lectures 
to his Union Seminary classes, which are given 
afternoons. Requests for ‘him to preach or 
make addresses, if all accepted, would fill 
more than a year; and they still come. 

SyDNEY. 
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Looking Backward 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. 


Topic, Dec. 3i—Jan. 6. Looking Backward. 
What Have I Learned This Year? Deut. 5: 
2-20. 

In a recent address at the Old South Church, 
Boston, Rev. George A. Gurdon, D. D , speak- 
ing on the theme Permanent Evangelism, said 
in substance, ‘‘I want to share in the great 
permanent movements of the age, to read the 
abiding books, to guide my course by the great 
unsetting stars.” Ia the light of these words 
let us review the year. 


BRIDGMAN 


What permanent additions to your store of 
knowledge have you made through your read- 
ing the past twelve months? ‘**O I am too 
busy to do such solid reading,” you reply. 
**] glance at the newspapers and the maga- 
zines and nuw and then read a popular stury, 
but in these rushing days one can’t read the 
heavy books.’”’ But can’t one? Prubably if 
you had kept count of the minutes spent upon 
the literature of the day, the time would have 
measured up to a number of hours, for ten 
minutes a day means sixty hours a year and 
one could master a dozen good volumes in 
that time. Exceedingly difficult it is to utilize 
the odds and ends of time and a man whv can 
go into his library and shut the door to all 
intruders for four hours or even one, ought 
not to be too critical uf those who have to read 
on the run, so tu speak. But the call to young 
Christians today is to enrich their individual 
lives and books are an unfailing fountain even 
if one can dip into them only uccasionally and 
but briefly. 





Certainly one book ought to be better known 
by us today than a yearago. Are you increas- 
ingly familiar with the Scriptures? Can you 
find important passages more easily; have you 
mastered the contents of a single book; are 
you getting first hand information with regard 
to the messages of the prophets, the teachings 
of Jesus, the point of view of Paul and James 
and John? If we have learned to love, prize 
and use our Bibles better the past year, we 
have cause for deep gratitude. 





Have we allied ourselves more closely with 
the great Christian movements of our time 
throughout the world? Humanity is being 
lifted slowly but surely out of its ignorance, 
degradation and sin into knowledge, freedom, 
hope, holiness. A thousand fcrces are con- 
tributing to this end—churches, schools, mis- 
sions, hospitals, philanthropies. Have you 
gained more vital interest in any of these 
phases of Christian effort; do you c mpre- 
hend to any extent the sweep and power of 
Christian movement abroad in the world to- 
day; does your blood tingle ever as you read 
of conquests in China, Japan, in Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, in the wouds of Maine and on 
the slopes of the Rockies? 





How about your attitude toward the men 
who are helping conspicuously to make Chris- 
tian history today, and the men whose radiant 
deeds and lives shine out of the misty past? 
Many of us have been studying about Nehe- 
miah, Ez:a, Daniel and other Old Testament 
heroes; are they any more real or helpful 
than they were twelve months ago? Have we 
grasped the character and extent of service 
rendered by those two modern Christian 
knights who have just passed away in Lon- 
don—Thomas J. Barnardo and Sir George 
Williams? Do we know as much about to- 
day’s prominent figures in the Christian world 
—William Booth, John G. Paton, John R. 
Mott, Timothy Kichards and others like them 
—as we do about Togo and Witte? 





More crucial still is the question, Have we 
this last year identified ourselves more closely 
with the Master of all good Christian work- 
men, him whom we profess to call our Master, 
‘00? Dowe really know Jesus better, love him 





more, trust him more fully than we dida year 
ago? 





If we have gained frcm 1905 a greater famil- 
iarity with the great books and particularly 
with The Book, a warmer interest in the 
Christianization of the world, a sense of fel- 
lowship with the best workers in high or 
humble places, then whatever have been our 
blunders and failures we can say good-by to 
1905 without -hame. 


The nae Pins - China 


The recognition of this pvlicy by all 
nations is a triumph of American diplo- 
macy. It may now be regarded as an es- 
tablished pri:ciple of international law 
applicable to far Eastern questions. But 
it must be remembered that the ‘‘open 
door’’ means open competition, and leaves 
the law of the survival of the fittest in 
full operation. There are active cumpet- 
itors already in the field, and Americans 
have to take their chances with the rest. 
In this competition the people of Europe 
have resorted to all available methods to 
advance their interests. They welcome 
all Chinese students who come to enter 
their schools; they encourage Chinese 
merchants to visit their countries; they 
treat Chinese travelers with friendly con. 
sideration. But it has seemed to the 
United States to adopt a different policy, 
with the result that all Chinese of the 
desirable class have for years past en- 
deavored to avoid the American shores 
as much as possible. The consequence is 
that every Chinese who has been to Eu- 
rope becomes on his return to China an 
ardent admirer of European methods and 
European institutions, while every Chi- 
nese who has been to the United States 
has only a sorrowful tale to tell on his 
return of American inhospitality. I men- 
tion this merely as 4 matter of fact, not 
in criticism of the governmental policy 
of the United States, but just to show 
how Europe wins an advance agent where 
America turns away a possible customer. 
—Chentung Liang-Cheny, Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States, in address to 
Pittsburg Chamber ef Commerce 
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